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EVENTS OF 


N October 16th the Locarno Conference was 
() brought to a triumphant conclusion by the ac- 
ceptance of the following documents: The Final 
Protocol, a general statement covering the other treaties 
and conventions ; actually signed by Luther, Stresemann, 
Vandervelde, Briand, Chamberlain, Mussolini, Skrzyn- 
ski, and Benes on behalf of their respective countries. 
The Treaty of Mutual Guarantee (Security Pact), 
guaranteeing the territorial status quo between Germany 
and France and between Germany and Belgium, 
initialled by the German, Belgian, French, British and 
Italian representatives. Arbitration treaties between 
Germany on the one hand, and Belgium, France, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia on the other. A Collective Note from 
the other Powers to Germany stating their view of the 
obligations involved in Article 16 of the League of 
Nations Covenant. These documents are to be signed in 
London on December Ist, but are not to come into force 
until Germany has joined the League of Nations. It is 
probable that a special meeting of the Assembly will be 
summoned in December or January for the admission of 
Germany, and that before December Ist the evacuation 
of Cologne and some amelioration of conditions in the 
Rhineland will have been definitely arranged if not 
actually carried out. On another page of this issue we 
give our impression of the Locarno achievement. 
* * Sd 
The text of the Pact which was published last 
Tuesday has been well received both in Germany and 
France. The anxiety felt in both countries lest their 
representatives should have been outwitted at Locarno 
and induced to concede too much has been largely 
dispelled now that it is seen that the concessions are 
genuinely reciprocal. The extreme Nationalists, both 
French and German, are of course furious; but they 
cancel out, and are impotent for mischief if they cannot 
gather the support of more responsible and reasonable 
people. In this country there are signs thatthe Pact 
will receive general and cordial support. Lord Oxford 
and Mr. Lloyd George have given it their blessing, 
almost unreservedly, and even the isolationist Press is 
half-hearted in its disapproval. A few weeks ago the 


THE WEEK 


Labour Party was threatening opposition to any pact 
which might be concluded, and it was announced at the 
Liverpool Conference that Mr. MacDonald would 
summon an international Socialist Conference in oppo- 
sition to the project. Now that so much more than was 
anticipated has come out of Locarno, however, Mr. Mac- 
Donald has proclaimed from Budapest that the soul of 
Europe is full of the magnificent aim of lasting peace, and 
that its success depends upon the various Governments ; 
while Lord Parmoor, at home, has spoken hopefully of 
the Locarno products. 
* * * 

One very important result of the agreement at 
Locarno is to pave the way towards international action 
for the limitation and reduction of armaments. It is 
understood that, in view of the new situation that will 
be created by the Pact and by Germany’s inclusion in the 
League of Nations, President Coolidge is unwilling to 
take the initiative without some distinct encouragement 
from Europe, and that the United States would probably 
be willing to take part in a conference at Geneva. So 
far as land armaments are concerned, the problem is 
mainly a European question, and if this aspect of the 
problem could be isolated, it might be dealt with by the 
League alone. If, however, land, sea, and air forces are 
to be jointly considered—and they are very closely con- 
nected—it is an open secret that the President would like 
to see a conference at Washington, where so valuable a 
start was made in 1921. There are more than senti- 
mental reasons for continuing at Washington the work 
already done there ; but whatever the venue, the attitude 
of this country will be a factor of the first importance, 
and we most earnestly hope the influence of the Singa- 
pore fanatics and “ next war ’’ theorists will not prevent 
the British Government from giving a lead that would 
go far to assure peace not only in Europe but the Pacific, 
and would avert the waste and peril of a renewed com- 
petition in naval construction. 

* * * 

A frontier incident between Bulgaria and Greece has 
taken a serious turn, as we go to press, in the announce- 
ment that the Greek Government has addressed an 
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ultimatum to Bulgaria with a time-limit of forty-eight 
hours. An indemnity of 2,000,000 French francs, an 
expression of regret, and the punishment of the officers 
responsible for the alleged frontier outrage are 
demanded. Greece, of all nations, ought to realize, 
after the Corfu incident, that this is not the way for 
a Member of the League of Nations to act. We know 
nothing, and care nothing, about the merits of the 
dispute. The point is that it is intolerable, now that 
proper machinery exists for dealing with such issues, that 
any nation should revert to the discredited and dis- 
creditable method of the ultimatum. Bulgaria should at 
once invoke the intervention of the League, and, if she 
fails to do so, some other Power should raise the matter, 
as Britain did when the Serbs invaded Albania. The 
action of Greece is an outrage, an insult to the League. 
Coming from a State which is actually a beneficiary of 
a League loan, it is an insufferable presumption. We 
hope that the utmost vigour and decision will be 
employed in asserting the League’s authority ; and that 
Greece will be taught a lesson which neither she nor 
any other Balkan State will dare in future to ignore. 


* * * 


The Mancuester Guarpian published on October 
19th a remarkable account, by a Manchester business 
man travelling in Italy, of the Fascist outrages in 
Florence in the early part of this month. Terrorism 
has reached such a pitch in Italy that no adequate 
account of this affair has appeared in the Italian Press, 
and it has passed almost unnoticed by the British Press. 
Yet the facts are eloquent. One Saturday night two 
Fascist leaders called upon Signor Bandinelli, an elderly, 
respectable professional man, and demanded from him 
a list of the Florentine Freemasons. When the old man 
showed reluctance, “the Cavaliere, as in Fascist duty 
bound, smashed in his face.’? Thereupon, a guest who 
was present drew a revolver, shot the Cavaliere dead 
and wounded his companion. Whatever his fault, he 
paid for it afterwards by being beaten to death. 
Reprisals were then let loose. Four highly respectable 
citizens were murdered in cold blood; many others 
were beaten, scores of shops and offices belonging to 
traders, lawyers, and other professional men suspected 
of Liberalism, were sacked and looted. The Manchester 
traveller arrived in Florence to find the whole town 
oceupied and held up by Fascists “ celebrating, with a 
great blare of bands and a bristling display of rifles 
and bayonets, at once (to use their own words) the 
‘martyrdom’ of one of their leaders and the end of a 
glorious orgy of ‘ purification.’ ”’ 


* * * 


The remarks of this traveller on the Italian view 
of British affairs are also instructive. ‘“ Talkative 
Fascists,’’ he says, “ prophesy within a few months a 
complete Fascist England. And in this they are curi- 
ously confirmed by the strangely distorted picture of 
English affairs that is given in a journal printed in 
English that circulates on the Continent a day ahead 
of any London paper. ... Sir W. Joynson-Hicks’s 
activities interest them immensely. He appears far 
more often in the headlines than Mr. Baldwin or even 
Mr. Churchill. To Fascist Italy he is as much a hero as 
anyone can be, apart from that super-hero Mussolini. 
. . . The Home Secretary’s benediction of the O.M.8. 
is reported and hailed as a complete proof of Italy’s 
wisdom and world-leadership. |Your Joynson-Hicks, 
one is repeatedly told, is appealing to private party 
organizations to help the State against Communism ; 
in principle, therefore, your Government accepts the 


principle of Fascism: the rest will follow quickly.” lt 
is to be feared that Sir William is too muddle-headed 
to take warning from this admiration: but may we not 
hope that Mr. Baldwin will have the sense to strangle 
O.M.S8. in its infancy? He is not yet personally com- 
mitted to approval of Lord Hardinge’s venture, and he 
is just the man to realize its dangers. It would be easy 
now for the Prime Minister to give a ruling that the 
maintenance of supplies in emergencies is the business 
of the Government; it may prove more difficult later 
on when tempers have been exacerbated. 


* * on 


The riots at Florence appear to have alarmed even 
the Fascist icaders, who have shown themselves, recently, 
a little sensitive to foreign opinions of Fascist heroism. 
Signor Farinacci, the Secretary-General, has informed 
the National Fascist Council that, now the Government 
has approved, or will approve, the necessary legislation 
for asserting the Fascist revolution, individual action has 
become unnecessary. Provincial leaders are therefore 
to observe a new set of Ten Commandments by which 
their ‘‘ intransigence’ is to be rendered ‘‘ not only 
political, but moral in character.’’ All Fascist squads 
are to be disbanded—and their members invited to join 
the “ National ”’ (7.e., Fascist) Militia. Neither arms nor 
big sticks are to be carried during processions and 
demonstrations. All those who break discipline or 
commit “ unjustifiable ’’ acts of violence are to be severely 
punished. It will be interesting to see what “acts of 
violence’? the Fascist code classes as “ unjustifiable.’’ 
On the face of it, Signor Farinacci’s decalogue looks like 
a mere substitution of organized for unorganized 
tyranny, and gives little assurance to those Italians who 
prefer constitutional rule to mob law, and have had the 
courage to say so. Still, if you can rig the franchise, 
muzzle the Press, and expel all non-sympathizers from 
the public service, municipalities, and approved trades 
unions, it may be less necessary to knock them on the 


head 


* * * 


Lieutenant-General Sir Francis Lloyd gave an 
address last Tuesday on the “Scope and Aims of the 
Organization for the Maintenance of Supplies.’”” He 
said he was a soldier and not a politician, and was not 
likely to urge political views of any sort. No doubt he 
was sincere in this, but the most dangerous politicians 
are those who do not know when they are talking 
politics. Sir Francis Lloyd went on to say, according to 
the Times report :— 

“The ‘Red’ people had come more into the open 
now, and it was in the air that they desired no reform 
whatever. What they did desire was revolution, and if 
that revolution came with blood and plunder they would 
be the better pleased.” 

It is, of course, inevitable that, if the enlistment of 
volunteers to maintain supplies in the event of a general 
strike is put into the hands of an unofficial organization, 
dangerous nonsense of this sort will be talked at re- 
cruiting meetings. But the notion that it is less “ pro- 
vocative ’’ to enrol people by this method than through 
the machinery of the Special Constabulary is obviously 


grotesque. 
* * * 

The contest between the Minister of Health and 
the West Ham Board of Guardians has ended in the 
former’s triumph. Confronted with an ultimatum, 
indicating that the Minister proposed, as the improvised 
voucher system could not be continued much longer, to 
take over completely the administration of poor-relief in 
the Union, the Guardians capitulated last week-end, and 
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‘* regretfully’ accepted the conditions which Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain attached to his sanction of a loan. <A 
troublesome incident is thus ended, and Mr. Chamberlain 
has vindicated his authority, but the expenditure on 
poor-relief in West Ham will not be appreciably affected 
by the trifling reductions in the scale of relief which he 
has obtained, nor is the security for the eventual repay- 
ment of the loans sensibly enhanced. The episode touches 
on a complexus of baffling problems—Greater London, 
the size of the areas which should be the units for poor- 
relief, and the limits of local autonomy in such matters— 
which have been neglected far too long. It is not likely 
that we have heard the last of West Ham. 


* * * 


The Interim Report of the Shipbuilding Joint 
Inquiry Committee is both a satisfactory and a dis- 
‘appointing document. It is satisfactory in that both 
sides are evidently desirous of facing facts, while the 
Report embodies a real investigation, and is not merely 
a prelude to bargaining operations as was the case with 
the joint inquiry in the coalmining industry last spring. 
It is also satisfactory to find that the Committee does not 
consider the difference of normal costs of production in 
this country and abroad so great that it cannot be effec- 
tively bridged. The Furness Withy contract is shown to 
be quite abnormal. But the Report is also in a sense 
disappointing, for the remedies proposed are mostly of 
a rather impracticable nature. The Committee agrees 
to ‘‘ direct the attention of the Minister of Labour ”’ to 
the fact that in Germany, Holland, and France the forty- 
eight hour week is for all practical purposes undermined 
by agreements between employers and employed, or by 
Government licences. The Minister cannot be much 
blamed if he refuses to interfere in the domestic con- 
cerns of other countries, and not at all if any efforts 
which he does make are unfruitful. Again, the Com- 
mittee make guarded comparisons with the wages and 
overtime rates paid in those countries, which seem to 
point to our disadvantage in respect of labour cost: but 
the industry in those countries is depressed, and there 
is little chance of wages rising to even the low level now 
existing in this country. In fact the only practicable 
proposal in the Report is that there should be greater 
interchangeability among skilled men: and here the most 
stubborn resistance may be expected from some of the 
unions. However, the inquiry is continuing, and this 
is only an interim report. 


* . ” 


The general meeting of the French Radical and 
Socialist Parties at Nice has met to a nasty, jarring 
accompaniment from outside. The result of M. Cail- 
laux’s big funding loan has been disappointing; the 
Government has again increased its fiduciary circulation, 
and the franc has again fallen. The campaigns in 
Morocco and Syria have to be provided for. Despite 
initial successes, Abd-el-Krim has not been crushed, as 
was hoped, before the end of the campaigning season. 
The Syrian revolt has flared up again, just when it 
seemed to be extinguished. It is no wonder that MM. 
Herriot. and Caillaux have had to exert themselves to the 
utmost to preserve the unity of the Cartel. The discus- 
sions have shown that the leaders themselves are divided 
on questions of financial policy, particularly with regard 
to the question of a capital levy, which M. Caillaux is 
disposed to resist at all costs, and that the Socialists are 
increasingly uneasy as to the war in Morocco and the 
terms offered to Abd-el-Krim. The Government will 
need all the prestige M. Briand can bring home from 
Locarno to support their authority over their followers. 


“ outbreak of civil war. 


Recent events in Syria must add seriously to M. 
Herriot’s embarrassments, for an attack on the Govern- 
ment’s record in that direction can be made'very telling. 
So far from the Druse revolt being well in hand, it has 
now spread from the mountains to Damascus, where the . 
French garrison has had to bombard the city and bring 
armoured cars into action before they could regain con- 
trol. As usual, the official news is scanty and unsatisfac- 
tory ; but the more we hear about the, revolt, the more 
cerfain it becomes that it would never have broken out 
had either General Weygand or General Gouraud been 
left in charge. The reason of the revolt is that a sort 
of local autonomy, granted to the Druse by General 
Gouraud, was afterwards nibbled at by General Sarrail 
and his subordinates. If the French Government had 
relieved Sarrail or sent out a Commission of investiga- 
tion, they might have disarmed criticism; but Sarrail 
had received his appointment for purely political reasons, 
and they hesitated. General Duport, an officer of high 
character, has now, at last, been sent to Syria to report 
on the condition of affairs, but the reluctance with which 
the Government have acted shows that Cartel politics and 
not good administration have been uppermost in their 
minds. 

* * * 


It seems that: the Chinese Tariff Conference is to 
begin its sittings to the accompaniment of a renewed 
The two things, unfortunately, 
are closely connected. “TIf,’’ say the Tuchuns of the 
Wu Pei-fu party, “the coming conference gives new 
sources of revenue to the Government at Peking, it will 
merely consolidate the position of a faction temporarily 
in power, and provide it with the means of suppressing 
its opponents by force. The Powers are not dealing with 
a representative Chinese Government, but with the 
nominees of Chang Tso-lin, and we shall not stand by 
while our military rivals are subsidized by international 
treaty.” Without entering into a discussion of the 
respective merits of the rival groups, it must be admitted 
that there is a certain justice in this line of reasoning. 
So far as is known, the Powers have never made the 
slightest effort to get the provinces represented on the 
conference. Admittedly, it would have been very diffi- 
cult to do so without an appearance of intervening in 
the internal affairs of China; but had the effort been 
made, and succeeded, the two great parties in China 
would not now be rushing to arms. Had they made the 
effort and failed, the Powers could still have fallen back, 
with a better ¢-ace, on the present procedure. The only 
hope seems to be that the conference itself may find some 
means of bringing the warring factions together. 


* * z 


A notable series of lectures on “ The Liberal Point 
of View,’’ organized by the London Liberal Candidates’ 
Association, will be given during the next three months 
at the Caxton Hall, Westminster. The first lecture, 
on ‘‘ What Liberalism stands for,’’ will be delivered by 
Professor Gilbert Murray, with Lord Oxford in the 
chair, next Monday, at 8.15 p.m. Among the other 
lecturers are Mr. J. A. Spender (on “ Liberal Foreign 
Policy,’’ with Lord Grey in the chair), Mr. W. T. 
Layton, and Professor A. F. Pollard.” The main pur- 
pose of this series is to provide something more than the 
conventional platform presentation of the Liberal case 
for those men and women,,. especially those of the 
younger generation, who care to hear it. Full particulars 
and tickets for the course of six lectures, 10s., or for a 
single lecture, 2s., can be obtained from Major H. L. 
Nathan, 1, Finsbury Square, E.C.2. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENT OF LOCARNO 


HAT has been done at Locarno? Is it really 
WV “peace at last’’? Or is it merely a step in 


the right direction, which yet leaves the most 
formidable problems unsolved? Or is it perhaps a 
delusion and a snare, likely to create more discord and 
danger than it removes? It is necessary to ask these 
questions. The post-war world is disillusioned and sus- 
picious. It has seen many international conferences 
meet and wrangle and produce some sort of document ; 
sometimes useful, sometimes the reverse, nearly 
always disappointing. It has heard the negotiators con- 
gratulate one another on their handiwork in glowing 
phrases that have become almost stereotyped. It knows, 
moreover, going further back, that the burying of 
hatchets has often enough meant sowing dragon’s teeth. 
And so, our reception of this new agreement must be 
wary. It is no longer enough to know that “complete 
accord ’’ between many nations has been reached. It is 
not enough to know that the Church of the Madonna at 
Locarno has been illuminated, or that M. Briand has 
kissed Mr. Chamberlain on both cheeks. We must first 
know what the agreement is; we must scan it with a 
careful, with a critical eye. 

But, when this has been done, when the eight docu- 
ments which constitute the agreement have been studied 
on the lines and between the lines, there remains, in our 
judgment, no room for misgiving or reserve. This 
is the genuine article, not a sham. It is an 
instrument of real appeasement, not a masking of irre- 
concilable purposes. It justifies an uprush of emotion 
and a wider range of hope. Ever since the Armistice, 
one great issue has been before the world and Europe in 
particular. Either we must succeed—before the 
universal war-weariness shall have passed away—in 
establisl ing peace upon far more solid foundations than 
it has ever rested on before. Or war—a series of wars 
—more terrible than we have known—will assuredly 
overtake us and overwhelm all that we understand by 
European civilization. Those—we do not write fanci- 
fully, but in sober earnest—have been and stil] are the 
alternatives. A month ago, despite all the influence 
which the League of Nations has acquired, it was hard 
to say which was the more likely outcome. If the 
Locarno Agreement comes into being, the decisive step 
will, we believe, have been taken; and we may reason- 
ably hope that, at least as between nations conforming to 
the pattern of European democratic States, a new era 
of international relations will have been ushered in. 

The Agreement is indeed not yet in being. 
not yet even signed. 








It is 
Its consummation is dependent on 
conditions—partly explicit, partly understood—which 
have still to be fulfilled; but these very conditions are 
the best indication of the spirit which it breathes, and the 
prospect that they are likely to be fulfilled is perhaps 
worth more than the remainder of the project. On the 
one side, German ratification is in effect dependent on 
the prior evacuation of Cologne, and little doubt is enter- 
tained that the Allied Governments mean to evacuate 
Cologne forthwith. On the other side, none of the 
treaties, of which the Agreement is composed, take effect 
until Germany has joined the League of Nations; and it 
is hoped that Germany will have become a member before 
Christmas. These will be events of the very first 
importance. It is a commonplace that Germany’s con- 
tinued abstention from the League must in the long 





run have proved fatal to its influence. We have com- 
forted ourselves by saying that she would certainly join 
sooner or later. But had we good reason to feel quite 
sure? Objections to joining, such as have been raised in 
Germany, objections in the first instance perhaps not 
very seriously meant and put forward largely as a matter 
of tactics, have a way of hardening into rigid principles 
of policy, which statesmen dare not disregard. Indeed, 
they had already hardened so considerably that they 
were, we suspect, only capable of being overcome by some 
such project as this, which enables Germany to enter the 
League as an incident of a larger settlement, not as an 
isolated act. Had her entry been delayed much longer, 
who knows that it might not have been for ever? It is 
certainly not the least of the achievements of Locarno 
that the future of the League should now be assured. 

In order to appreciate the character of the Agree- 
ment itself, it is necessary to recall the divergent stand- 
points which had to be reconciled. Germany was willing 
to accept her frontiers with France and Belgium as 
permanently settled by the Treaty of Versailles, and also 
to accept the permanent demilitarization of the Rhine- 
land there provided for. But she was not willing to 
endorse in this way the territorial position in the East, 
particularly the Polish corridor and the Upper Silesian 
frontier. She was ready to disclaim the intention of 
upsetting these arrangements by force of arms, but not 
the hope of getting them modified by agreement, and 
she believed that this chance must be compromised by a 
system of arbitration that was completely ‘‘ water- 
tight,’’ as France desired. But if the system of arbitra- 
tion was not to be watertight, the possibility of war in 
the last resort must be left open, and here France’s 
obligations to Poland had to be reckoned with. France 
could not be expected to let her allies down. She must 
maintain her right to come to their assistance if need 
be. But how maintain this right, and yet frame a 
mutual Pact of non-aggression between France and 
Germany? While Germany was to be pledged to respect 
the status quo in the West, was France to be free to 
violate it whenever she chose to say that her protégés 
were threatened? And what, under such conditions, of 
the British guarantee? How ensure that it would be 
limited—as we were resolved to limit it—to Franco- 
German questions, and not involve us on one side or the 
other in a purely Eastern quarrel? How finally avoid 
the danger that the whole arrangement might undermine 
the League’s authority ? 

All these perplexing issues have been settled at 
Locarno in a manner more satisfactory than we had 
dared to hope. The Germans have had their way over 
the character of the arbitration treaties. These are not 
watertight. They provide for an elaborate procedure 
of conciliation ; but after it has been exhausted and the 
similar procedure of the League has been exhausted too, 
the “loophole for war,’ as between Germany and her 
Eastern neighbours, remains. Frankly, we are glad. 
We believe it to be true, for reasons which we have 
frequently explained in connection with the Protocol 
discussions, that the chances of agreed modification of 
treaties, which will end in explosion if they are not 
modified, would be prejudiced by “ watertight ’’ arrange- 
ments. We think it far better that Germany should 
confine herself to undertakings which she can sincerely 
give, and which wil] not be repudiated at the first strain. 
Peace in Eastern Europe cannot he made absolutely 
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secure just now, whatever documents are signed. In 
practice, it will, we believe, be far more secure if the 
“loophole ’’ is left frankly open than if the pretence 
were made of closing it up. 

Should it come to war between Germany and, say, 
Poland, the right of France to defend her ally is natur- 
ally retained, but it is explicitly defined. France can 
only act either at the instance of the League or “in 
pursuance of Article 15, paragraph 7, of the Covenant ”’ 
—the paragraph which entitles Members, after the 


Council has failed to effect a_ settlement, “to 
take such action as they shall consider necessary 
for the maintenance of right and justice.’’ She can 


only act, even so, if Germany has been “ the first to 
attack.’’ There is nothing here to which objection can 
reasonably be taken. Moreover, the terms of the Pact 
make it plain that we should not be committed to either 
side in such an eventuality ; for France would have acted 
by virtue of a specified exception to the obligations cf 
non-aggression which we guarantee. Our guarantee 
arises only when the Council of the League has notified 
a breach of these obligations, or else, in the case of a 
“flagrant violation,’’ when Britain herself is satisfied 
that the aggression is unprovoked and that immediate 
action is necessary. In the latter case, the Council is 
still to function, and all parties are pledged to abide by 
its recommendations if they are unanimous apart from 
“the representatives of the parties which have engaged 
in hostilities.’’ Throughout all the treaties and conven- 
tions the authority of the League is carefully preserved. 

There remains a final question from the British 
standpoint. Ought we to give any guarantee, however 
qualified, which may commit us to go to war in quarrels 
not our own? We cannot join with those who answer 
No. Such an attitude is incompatible, we believe, with 
any practicable conception of international citizenship. 
It is certainly incompatible with the conception on which 
the Covenant is based. The Pact, indeed, does no more 
than make more precise and more pointed obligations 
which we have already as members of the League, in an 
application where we should be false to the whole spirit 
of the League if we failed to honour them. This much, 
at least, we owe to a genuine essay in international 
appeasement. 

We have only to cast our minds back to appreciate 
how immense is the achievement of Locarno, and how 
widely the credit for it must be shared. Two years 
ago the Ruhr struggle was at its height; M. Poincaré, 
resolved apparently on the disintegration of Germany, 
seemed irremovable in France, and his political opponents 
hardly dared to challenge his policy. We began to 
doubt whether there was such a thing as Liberal France. 
We know now that our doubts were false, Only this year, 
the election of Hindenburg as President of the German 
Reich came to dash nascent hopes. Was Germany about 
to sink back into sour irreconcilability? Or was there 
a measure of reasonableness and goodwill beneath the 
forbidding aspect of German Nationalism? We have 
the answer now. Above all, British policy seemed till 
the other day to lack imagination, steadiness, and grasp. 
We have reason now to be proud of our Foreign 
Secretary. And amid the chorus of congratulations to 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Baldwin’s part should be remem- 
bered. For it was he, if current reports were well- 
founded, who at the critical moment held the Cabinet 
to the right course, by resisting alike Mr. Chamberlain 
in his desire to placate France for the loss of the 
Protocel by a one-sided military alliance, and the 
isolationists in their desire to be quit of Europe. 


SOVIET RUSSIA—III* 
By J. M. KEYNES. 


Y third question is not yet answered. Can 
Communism in the course of time, with 
sufficient dilution and added impurity, catch 

the multitude? 

I cannot answer what only time will show. But 
I feel confident of one conclusion—that if Communism 
achieves a certain success, it will achieve it, not as an 
improved economic technique, but as a religion. The 
tendency of our conventional criticisms is to make two 
opposed mistakes. We hate Communism so much 
regarded as a religion, that we exaggerate its economic 
inefficiency; and we are so much impressed by its 
economic inefficiency, that we underestimate it as a 
religion. 

On the economic side I cannot perceive that Russian 
Communism has made any contribution to our economic 
problems of intellectual interest or scientific value. I 
do not think that it contains, or is likely to contain, any 
piece of useful economic technique which we could not 
apply, if we chose, with equal or greater success in a 
society which retained all the marks, I will not say of 
nineteenth-century individualistic Capitalism, but of 
British bourgeois ideals. Theoretically, at least, I do 
not believe that there is any economic improvement for 
which Revolution is a necessary instrument. On the 
other hand, we have everything to lose by the methods 
of violent change. In Western industrial conditions the 
tactics of Red Revolution would throw the whole popu- 
lation into a pit of poverty and death. 

But as a religion, what are its forces? Perhaps they 
are considerable. The exaltation of the common man is 
a dogma which has caught the multitude before now. 
Any religion and the bond which unites co-religionists 
have power against the egotistic atomism of the irre- 
ligious. 

For modern Capitalism is absolutely irreligious, 
without internal union, without much public spirit, 
often, though not always, a mere congeries of possessors 
and pursuers. Such a system has to be immensely, not 
merely moderately, successful to survive. In the nine- 
teenth century it was in a certain sense idealistic ; at any 
rate it was a united and self-confident system. It was 
not only immensely successful, but held out hopes of a 
continuing crescendo of prospective successes. To-day it 
is only moderately successful. If irreligious Capitalism is 
ultimately to defeat religious Communism it is not enough 
that it should be economically more efficient,—it must 
be many times as efficient. 

We used to believe that modern Capitalism was 
capable, not merely of maintaining the existing 
standards of life, but of leading us gradually into an 
economic Paradise where we should be comparatively 
free from economic cares. Now we doubt whether the 
business man is leading us to a destination far better 
than our present place. Regarded as a means he is 
tolerable ; regarded as an end he is not so satisfactory. 
One begins to wonder whether the material advantages 
of keeping business and religion in different compart- 
ments are sufficient to balance the moral disadvantages. 
The Protestant and Puritan could separate them com- 
fortably because the first activity pertained to earth 
and the second to heaven, which was elsewhere. The 
believer in Progress could separate them comfortably 
because he regarded the first as the means to the estab- 
lishment of heaven upon earth hereafter. But there 





*The earlier articles appeared in the last two issues of THE NaTION. 
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is a third state of mind, in which we do not fully believe 
either in a heaven which is elsewhere or in Progress as 
a sure means towards a heaven upon earth hereafter ; 
and if heaven is not elsewhere and not hereafter, it must 
be here and now or not at all. If there is no moral objec- 
tive in economic Progress, then it follows that we must 
not sacrifice, even for a day, moral to material advantage 
—in other words, that we may no longer keep business 
and religion in separate compartments of the soul. In 
so far as a man’s thoughts are capable of straying along 
these paths, he will be ready to search with curiosity 
for something at the heart of Communism quite different 
from the picture of its outward parts which our Press 
paints. 

At any rate to me it seems clearer every day that 
the moral problem of our age is concerned with the Love 
of Money, with the habitual appeal to the Money 
Motive in nine-tenths of the activities of life, with the 
universal striving after individual economic security 
as the prime object of endeavour, with the social appro- 
bation of Money as the measure of constructive success, 
and with the social appeal to the hoarding instinct 
as the foundation of the necessary provision for the 
family and for the future. The decaying religions 
around us, which have less and less interest for most 
people unless it be as am agreeable form of magical 
ceremonial or of social observance, have lost their moral 
significance just because—unlike some of their earlier 
versions—they do not touch in the least degree on these 
essential matters. A revolution in our ways of thinking 
and feeling about money may become the growing pur- 
pose of contemporary embodiments of the Ideal. _Per- 
haps, therefore, Russian Communism does represent the 
first confused stirrings of a great Religion. 

The visitor to Russia from the outside, who tries 
without prejudice to catch the atmosphere, must alter- 
nate, I think, between two moods—Oppression and 
Elation. Sir Martin Conway, in his true and sincere 
volume on ‘‘ Art Treasures in Soviet Russia,’’ writes 
thus of his departure out of the country :— 

i After a very long halt the train moved on 
about half a mile to the Finnish frontier, where pass- 
ports, visas, and luggage were again examined much 
less meticulously. The station was new built, a pleasant 
place, simple, clean, and convenient, and served with 
much courtesy. It has a charming refreshment room, 
where simple but nicely cooked food was supplied in 
an atmosphere of hospitality. 

“Tt seems a churlish thing for me to say, after all 
the kindness shown to me in Russia, but if I am 
to tell the whole truth I must here put on record that 
in this frontier station of Finland I experienced a 
sense as of the removal of a great weight which had 
been oppressing me. I cannot explain just how this 
weight had been felt. I did not experience the imposi- 
tion of it on entering Russia, but as the days passed it 
seemed slowly to accumulate. The sense of freedom 
gradually disappeared. Though everyone was kind 
one felt the presence of an oppression, not on oneself, 
but all-pervading. Never have I felt so completely a 
stranger in a strange land; with successive days what 
at first was a dim feeling took more definite shape and 
condensed into an ever-increasingly conscious oppression. 
I imagine one might have passed through the same 
experience in the Russia of the Tsars. Americans often 
praise what they call the ‘air of liberty’ which they 
claim as characteristic of their country. They possess 
it in common with all the English-speaking dominions. 
The moral atmosphere of Russia is a very different 
compound of emotional chemistry. 

“ The part of Finland through which our train now 
bore us was not different in physical character from 
the lands across the frontier, but we found ourselves 
passing ‘ nice little properties ’ and the signs of com- 
fort and even prosperity. 
The mood of Oppression could not be better con- 

veyed. In part, no doubt, it is the fruit of Red Revo- 


lution,—there is much in Russia to make one pray that 
one’s own country may achieve its goal not in that 
way. In part, perhaps, it is the fruit of some beastliness 
in the Russian nature—or in the Russian and Jewish 
natures when, as now, they are allied together. But in 
part it is one face of the superb earnestness of Red 
Russia, of the high seriousness, which in its other aspect 
appears as the Spirit of Elation. There never was 
anyone so serious as the Russian of the Revolution, 
serious even in his gaiety and abandon of spirit—so 
serious that sometimes he can forget to-morrow and 
sometimes he can forget to-day. Often this seriousness 
is crude and stupid and boring in the extreme. The 
average Communist is discoloured just as the Methodists 
of every age have been. The tenseness of the atmosphere 
is more than one is used to support, and a longing comes 
for the frivolous ease of London. 

Yet the Elation, when that is felt, is very great. 
Here—one feels at moments—in spite of poverty, 
stupidity, and oppression, is the Laboratory of Life. 
Here the chemicals are being mixed in new combinations, 
and stink and explode. Something—there is just a 
chance—might come out. And even a chance gives to 
what is happening in Russia more importance than 
what-is happening (let us say) in the United States of 
America. 

I think that it is partly reasonable to be afraid of 
Russia, like the gentlemen who write to Tue Times. 
But if Russia is going to be a force in the outside world, 
it will not be the result of Mr. Zinovieff’s money. 
Russia will never matter seriously to the rest of us, 
unless it be as a moral force. So, now the deeds are 
done and there is no going back, I should like to give 
Russia her chance; to help and not to hinder: For how 
much rather, even after allowing for everything, if I 
were a Russian, would I contribute my quota of activity 
to Soviet Russia than to Tsarist Russia! I could not 
subscribe to the new official faith any more than to the 
old. I should detest the actions of the new tyrants not 
less than those of the old. But I should feel that my 
eyes were turned towards, and no longer away from, the 
possibilities of things; that out of the cruelty and stupi- 
dity of Old Russia nothing could ever emerge, but that 
beneath the cruelty and stupidity of New Russia some 
speck of the Ideal may lie hid. 


CAFE vy. PUBLIC-HOUSE 


Tm are many students of the drink question 
who hold that temperance in the consumption of 
alcohol is now so progressive among all lasses of 

the community, that no more legislation is needed, and 

tha further interference with the habits of the people 
is as likely to result in an undesirable reaction as it is 
to secure the effects at which reformers aim. There is 
much to be said for this point of view, and there can be 
no question that direct action, if ill advised and without 
the backing of a strong public demand, might set back 
the clock for a generation. But if direct action, such as 
Prohibition or Local Option—both, in any event, in- 
volving the tyranny of a mere majority over a large 
minority—is to be deprecated, indirect action, if taken 
with discretion, may do much to expedite the trend to- 
wards moderation which during recent years has been so 
gratifying a feature in the change of our social habits. 

And there is no indirect action more likely to secure the 

support of the general public than a determined assault 

upon the pernicious influence of the public-house, that 
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peculiarly British institution for which there is not a 
good word to be said. 

There are many ways in which the position of the 
public-house can be undermined, and here again action 
can be direct or indirect, or both. Indirectly the 
attraction of the public-house can be undermined by pro- 
viding alternative places of refreshment, and to en- 
courage this provision full licences might be granted upon 
application to all genuine cafés and restaurants, pre- 
pared to supply meals and entertainment to all comers, 
the only conditions being that such places should be well- 
conducted, and that no drinking bars should be per- 
mitted, all refreshment being served at tables openly 
before the whole company, so that drunkenness shall be 
seen and resented and dealt with as the anti-social 
nuisance it is. In Central London the development of 
the tea-shops into great popular fully licensed 
restaurants, catering for a huge and steadily growing 
public, shows the trend of popular taste, and probably 
all that is wanted is a little legislative encouragement 
for this movement to be extended to the well-to-do 
suburbs and ultimately to the great working-class centres 
of the town. 

If the owners of public-houses were willing to fall into 
this movement, they could be granted a reasonable time 
limit in which to put their houses in order before licences 
were granted to others. No doubt many of the existing 
buildings would prove inadequate, but their sale and the 
sale of their sites, many of them very valuable, would 
enable their owners to erect new buildings more suitable 
for cafés; and pending this change it would be quite 
useful if the existing laws dealing with drunkenness were 
rigorously enforced, for hitherto they have been prac- 
tically a dead-letter, owing to the complaisance of the 
police and the weakness of magistrates. As compared 
with twenty and thirty years ago the habits of the 
population have improved vastly, but at every railway 
terminus every night drunken and quarrelsome people 
may be seen reeling home, and to say that those who 
have been supplying them with liquor have done so 
unwittingly, not knowing their condition, is simply to 
affront our intelligence. Within the knowledge of 
everyone there are public-houses in every quarter of the 
town which under the existing law could have been shut 
down again and again for the simple reason that they 
have systematically broken it. It has always been an 
anomaly of temperance reform that its intemperate 
advocates in their desire to regiment the whole com- 
munity have failed consistently to attack the enemy in 
his most vulnerable place, which is the drinking shop, 
pure and simple; and it has seemed to many of us that 
teetotallers have winked at the ‘‘ dreadful example,’’ 
for fear lest its reform should imperil their plans for 
imposing their will on the moderate drinker. 

But if the existing law is opposed to drunkenness in 
the public-house it has virtually done everything possible 
to encourage it by forbidding other entertainment with- 
in its precincts. The muddle-headed provision that per- 
mits an itinerant fiddler to play at the half-opened door 
of a gin palace, but forbids him to play inside at the 
peril of the landlord’s licence, is one of those archaic 
anomalies with which, wherever we turn, our reason is 
confounded ; for music is essentially an antidote to the 
alcoholic craving, as indeed is every form of rational 
entertainment, and it is not the least merit= of the fully 
licensed tea-shop restaurants of London that they provide 
music, often of a relatively high quality. 

To presume in these days that the café habit is 
alien to‘the national genius is absurd. Wherever it is 
given a serious trial it proves a success, and its encour- 


agement should be the aim of every genuine temperance 
reformer, who, if he lives in the world and has eyes in 
his head, will see that whenever alcohol is served ex- 
clusively at tables in a public room drunkenness is taboo. 
In restaurants, in hotels, in clubs, in cabarets the café 
habit has long been formed, and if there is excess to be 
noted in any of these places, seek for a bar and a 
thousand to one you will find it. There are people who 
advocate ‘{ disinterested’? management, but after all 
disinterested management, so far, really is alien to the 
genius of this country, and there is no better safeguard 
to the respectable conduct of a great restaurant than 
the fact that it pays. As for the fear that the gradual 
abolition of the public-house would deprive people of 
employment, it is a contradiction in terms; more people 
are employed in a small tea-shop or café than are 
employed in a large public-house. In plain words the 
public-house at its best is an undesirable anachronism, 
at its worst it is a public nuisance, and its abolition 
would do more for the cause of temperance and the well- 
being of the community than any of the post-war re- 
strictions of the liquor traffic have achieved or are likely 
to achieve. 


Frank A. CLEMENT. 


THE ELECTIONS IN CANADA 


Orrawa, October 10, 1925. 

IBERALISM is a plant which only skilled and 

L. strenuous cultivation can induce to yield its 
finer blooms on the soil of North America. It 

had a sound root in Canada in the days when first 
Mackenzie and Papineau and then Baldwin and Lafon- 
taine were combating a preposterous oligarchy of 
British Tory officials and their favoured friends, and 
at a later date the rugged Scotch Radicalism of George 
Brown and the scholarly intellect of Edward Blake gave 
it dignity and strength. Following their disappearance, 
the picturesque personality and lofty eloquence of 
Laurier endowed the Liberal Party with continuous 
power for fifteen years, but when during his régime it 
accepted the main fabric of the protectionism which the 
Conservatives had established in 1878, and secured 
from their rivals complete acquiescence in the policy of 
developing a local nationalism within the Empire, there 
was little left in Federal politics, which under the terms 
of the British North America Act can only touch a very 
limited number of social and economic problems, to 
furnish a fertile seed-bed for the cultivation of truly 
Liberal ideals and policies. There has been for thirty 
years only a very fine shade of difference in the fiscal 
practices of the two historic parties, and it is impossible 
to find the groundwork for a vitalizing political cleavage 
on questions like the incidence of railway freight rates 
and the allocation of public expenditure, which are 
invariably approached from the view-point of sectional 
interests. The old Liberal Party was shattered by the 
conscription issue, but after the war there might have 
been built up a new Liberalism, dedicating itself to a 
battle with the forces of predatory wealth and entrenched 
privilege, which from a base of operations in St. James 
Street, Montreal, are continuously seeking to repeat the 
exploits of Wall Street in the United States; but this 
hope was doomed to frustration when French-Canada, 
justly angered at its treatment in the war years, paid, 
in the election of 1921, a magnificent but misguided 
tribute to the memory of its beloved Laurier, and gave 
its solid vote to the Liberal Party, not a single Gonser- 
vative candidate being elected in the 65 seats of Quebec. 
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This result gave the Liberals a great temporary advan- 
tage, and brought a spell of office, but, as everybody fore- 
saw, the general effect has been disastrous. Let a 
sectional territorial bloc once obtain dominance in the 
councils of a political party and its sterilization becomes 
inevitable. The reactionary elements in the bloc, con- 
trolling the local Press and the campaign funds, soon 
dominate the party and gradually stereotype its policies 
in channels of reaction, or, at the best, of futile stagna- 
tion. This lesson can be learned from the history of 
the Democratic Party in the United States, dominated 
since the civil war by the “ Solid South,’’ for which 
only first-rate political captains like Grover Cleveland 
and Woodrow Wilson have been able to win the con- 
fidence of the American electorate in sixty years. 

To-day the Liberal Party in Canada has come 
exactly to the same impasse. Mr. Mackenzie King had, 
when he formed his Cabinet in December, 1921, a chance 
to avert it when the leaders of the new Progressive Party, 
which had been organized by elements convinced by the 
futility and hypocrisy of the two older parties, offered 
him their alliance on terms which might have dissolved 
the French-Canadian bloc, but were nothing more than 
the honest fulfilment of the pledges of the official 
Liberal platform. Such acceptance would have pro- 
duced an immediate political upheaval, which would 
have been highly beneficial to the national interest, but 
Mr. King, fearing his fate too much, took the shorter 
view and the easier path, formed a Government out of 
the meagre resources of his own Parliamentary follow- 
ing, which just fell short of a majority in the House of 
Commons, and, when his Quebec reactionaries vetoed the 
consummation of the Liberal programme, proceeded to 
embark upon the long series of shambling compromises 
and manceuvres of political barter and intrigue which 
has marked the course of his Ministry since 1921. As 
a result, he to-day finds himself bereft of the confidence 
of either reformers or reactionaries, but he is pleading 
assiduously for endowment with a clear majority, which 
he promises to use for the furtherance of courageous 
constructive policies. It is, however, properly being 
pointed out by the Manrropa Free Press, the ablest 
exponent of Liberal ideas in Canada, that if at any time 
during the last four years he had chosen to propound 
“ courageous constructive policies’’ for any of the four 
major issues of the tariff, transportation, taxation, and 
immigration, the Progressive Party would, without 
hesitation, have provided him with support sufficient to 
compensate for any defections. 

During the present campaign his basic strategy is 
to retain the affections of the French-Canadian electorate 
and simultaneously to allure to his standard as many 
English-speaking constituencies as possible. Canada is 
inured to the spectacle of Governments offering lavish 
largesse of public works for the appeasement of constitu- 
encies, but even Liberals were scandalized when the 
Prime Minister publicly promised to complete the half- 
finished railway to Hudson’s Bay, a project of very 
dubious economic value, provided the West returned 
enough Liberal members to insure his retention of office. 
Moreover, at least one prominent Liberal candidate has 
been encouraged by his leader to appeal to the well- 
known partiality of constituencies for representation 
in the Cabinet by the announcement that if he is re- 
turned he will at once be given Ministerial office. Non 
tali auxilio can Liberalism, which must have as its sheet- 
anchor a decent standard of political morality, flourish 
in any land or clime. 

The Progressive Party, which came into existence in 
1920 with an advanced radical programme and a genuine 


wave of democratic enthusiasm behind it, has flattered 
only to deceive. Its leaders, instead of raising issues 
which would have yoked the two old parties in uneasy 
alliance and soon produced an honest cleavage in Cana- 
dian politics, contented themselves with levying occa- 
sional blackmail upon the Liberal Government and 
generally serving its ends as a sort of foreign legion, and 
its agrarian elements gradually became pervaded with a 
spirit of class-consciousness which made the co-operation 
of other groups increasingly difficult. To-day it has vir- 
tually abjured its aspirations to function as a nation- 
wide party in full competition with its old rivals; it is 
indeed reconciled to the loss of most of its Eastern seats, 
and is concentrating its chief energies in the prairie 
provinces, where the prevalent feeling of resentment 
against the domination of the ‘‘ big business’’ interests 
of Eastern Canada will help its candidates. It advocates 
as near an approach to free trade as the revenue necessi- 
ties of the country will permit, the encouragement of the 
co-operative idea, the public ownership of railways, and 
an elective Senate. It ought to return with a strong 
Western bloc, and if, as at the time of writing appears 
probable, neither of the old parties obtains a clear 
majority, its leaders will have yet another opportunity to 
force to the front issues which will separate the Liberal 
sheep from the Liberal goats and produce a much-needed 
realignment of political forces which will give clearer 
avenues of expression than now exist to Liberal and 
Conservative opinion in Canada. 

On every side there are signs of a strong under- 
current of popular hostility to the Government, and 
the Conservatives are making strenuous endeavour to 
capitalize it for their own benefit. But at the com- 
mencement of the campaign they were presented with 
a desperate problem in Conservative Quebec’s inveterate 
dislike of their leader, Mr. Arthur Meighen, for his 
part in the conscription and other wartime contro- 
versies, and for it a curious solution has been adopted. 
While Mr. E. L. Patenaude, K.C., who resigned from 
the Borden Ministry in 1917 rather than endorse the 
Conscription Bill, and has now emerged from his retire- 
ment to lead the opposition forces in Quebec, declined 
to fall in with the plans of Lord Atholstan and other 
Conservative “ Diehards’’ who regard Mr. Meighen as 
a dangerous Radical, and found “ un parti Quebecois,’’ 
he is keeping the Conservative campaign in Quebec in 
a separate watertight compartment with its own funds 
and campaign literature. He is making his chief 
appeal as a champion of high protectionism, but he 
parts company with Mr. Meighen on Imperial issues, 
and avows himself a Nationalist who would welcome 
the abolition of the British Preference. “I have nothing 
to give Mr. King,’’ he says, “and no more have I to 
cede to the Imperialist tendencies of Mr. Meighen’’; 
and again, ‘‘ On the day following the election when a 
leader is proposed to head a new Government, if that 
leader does not accept the whole doctrine of Macdonald 
and Cartier, he will find me in his path whether be is 
called Meighen or anybody else.’’ Such pronouncements 
scarcely argue a united front in the Conservative camp, 
and the wing of the party which regards Mr. Meighen’s 
leadership as its greatest asset is not satisfied with the 
explanation that they are electioneering gestures, de- 
signed to obviate the necessity of defending Mr. 
Meighen’s wartime record, but scent a plot on the part 
of Mr. Meighen’s enemies to control a Quebec bloc which 
would be able to veto his return to the Premiership. 

The situation in Quebec is further complicated by 
the sudden and dramatic return to Federal politics of 
Henri Bourassa. Time was when Bourassa, the resolute 
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opponent of Canadian participation in the Boer War 
and the founder of the Nationalist Party which took 
27 seats from the Liberals in Quebec in 1911 and com- 
passed Laurier’s downfall, enjoyed international fame, 
and was a dread figure to all the politicians of Canada, 
but for the last eighteen years he has kept away from 
Ottawa and employed his brilliant talents in the service 
of the Catholic religion and intermittent crusades in his 
paper “Le Devoir’’ against obnoxious persons and 
policies. But his clear, logical mind, his intellectual 
approach to all political problems, his courageous, inde- 
pendent outlook, his brilliant pen, and his persuasive 
fluency in both the French and English tongues combine 
to give him an equipment for politics which és 
unmatched on the North American continent, and the 
return of so powerful and honest a mind to active 
politics is welcomed by many people who accept few 
articles of his creed. He is as impenitent an anti- 
Imperialist as ever, pledged to oppose Canadian partici- 
pation in Imperial wars, Imperial armaments, and 
Imperial diplomacy, and while he has a good-humoured 
contempt for Mr. King and his platitudinous fustian, 
he is definitely averse to Mr. Meighen on account of his 
Imperialist proclivities. He is running in his old con- 
stituency, where his mother’s family, the Papineaus, 
have resided for generations, and he professes an inten- 
tion, which he will keep, of reserving full liberty for his 
voice and vote and of co-operating with honest and 
thoughtful men of all parties for a truly national policy. 
Already his informed and able dissection of the national 
problems comes as a breath of fresh air, and is raising 
the tone of the election controversy, and the House of 
Commons cannot fail to profit by his presence. 


J. A. STEVENSON. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


ERY interesting this week is the concerted effort to 
V make us all Talk Prosperity. Is England Done? 
the brigade of Sunday alarmists was asking 
hardly a month ago. Done, indeed! is the indignant 
response from all sides on the morrow of Locarno. The 
Prince comes home. The Foreign Secretary returns. 
Mr. Churchill tunes up. The Communists are rounded 
up—‘ the whole half-dozen of them,’”’ as Mr. J. H. 
Thomas would put it. America sends to South Wales 
for coal. Mr. Keynes speaks in Manchester—with great 
acceptance, as the old preachers used to say. We shall 
see to-morrow how eagerly the Sunday scribes take 
the cue. But I do not think the Prime Minister him- 
self should hasten to join in this particular chorus. He 
has allowed it to come out that the autumn session will 
be devoted to yet another adventure in Protection. Very 
well. ‘We learn by experience,’’ said the comic philo- 
sopher, “ that we never learn by experience.” 


* > * 


Some of the more sensible papers, in welcoming the 
Prince of Wales, remarked upon the nerve-racking 
character of these Imperial pilgrimages, and they offered 
the plain hint that, for the Prince’s own sake, they 
should cease forthwith. I do not believe that there can 
be two opinions on the matter. The moving-pictures of 
the tour are being shown to millions of people daily, 
and we may be certain that every girl who sees them 
and every mother make one and the same spontaneous 
comment upon the evidences of nerve-strain that stand 
out in every scene of the merciless officia] round. The 


best. six years of the Prince’s life have been spent in 
this fashion, as the messenger of goodwill and the am- 
bassador of Imperial Trade. Obviously there is a limit. 
Will he not now urge the plea that even the heir-apparent 
to the only great throne left standing in the world has a 
certain, strictly limited, right to live? 

* * * 


London knows virtually nothing of the new Dean 
of Westminster, Dr. William Foxley Norris, who for 
the past eight years has held the deanery of York. He 
is not spoken of as a fine preacher or a great Churchman ; 
but there must be some little significance in the fact that 
the paragraphists record his success in the raising of 
funds for the restoration of York Minster. Every 
Londoner, whether Churchman or not, has an interest 
in the personality of the Dean of Westminster. I confess 
that the appointment of Dr. Norris fills me with mis- 
giving—I had almost written fright. When, five weeks 
ago, a casual reference was made here to those dis- 
tressing war memorials—‘ the garish railing and ‘ts 
accompaniments which degrade the most glorious of the 
works of man in Northern England,’’ the very last thing 
to be imagined was the translation to the most honour- 
able dignity of Westminster of the Dean responsible for 
their admission to the transepf of York Minster. 


* * * 


There has been no comment in the English Press, I 
think, upon the fact that the interview with the ex- 
Kaiser printed in the OsserverR was done by George 
Sylvester Viereck, who has been staying as a guest at 
Doorn. The name means nothing in England; in 
America between 1914 and 1917 it had a defiant signifi- 
cance. A dozen years ago Viereck was a very young 
German-American poet, known to everybody in literary 
New York. His poems were much admired, and he him- 
self was flattered. At the outbreak of war he became the 
most enthusiastic of Germany’s defenders in the United 
States. It was Viereck who was chosen, in the autumn 
of 1914, to oppose Cecil Chesterton in a debate on the 
issues of the War. This affair made a famous Sunday- 
evening in a New York theatre, the scene being nearly 
turned into a riot by Chesterton’s jeering at the Crown 
Prince as a stealer of spoons. When America came in, 
Viereck of necessity subsided. In 1919 he published his 
apologia, in the form of a preface to a little book that 
purported to be a Freudian interpretation of Theodore 
Roosevelt. This has a place on my shelves as the most 
curious modern piece of self-conscious egoism I possess. 
Viereck has exceptional gifts, though no one could guess 
it from the Kaiser interview. “ The marvellous boy who 
perished in conceit’ said Richard Le Gallienne of him. 


* * * 


No good Liberal can refuse sympathy to Lord 
Graham, Lord-Lieutenant of Buteshire, in his conflict 
with the Lord Chancellor over the appointments to the 
County Bench. Lord Cave, in pursuance of the policy 
which, many years ago, earned a lot of unpopularity for 
Lord Loreburn, wants to be assured that the list of 
J.P.s sent up from Buteshire gives a fair representation 
to all the political parties. Lord Graham strikes an atti- 
tude and says that the Buteshire Committee decline 
to act as political informers: the Lord Chancellor must 
make his own inquiries. Of course he must. Lord 
Graham is to be congratulated upon his firm stand 
against a traitorous Conservative Lord Chancellor. He 
would not be Lord-Lieutenant of Buteshire if he did not 
know that the men whose names are submitted to the 
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Lord Chancellor as qualified for the Commission of the 
Peace in his county can only be of one political com- 
plexion—the right one. 

. * * 

The cables from India announce at intervals that 
some slight act of mutilation has been attempted on the 
monument to Lord Lawrence in Lahore, and we are 
told that a guard has been stationed by the statue to 
protect it against “ Indian extremists,’’ who are given 
to protesting against the inscription on the pedestal. 


You wonder, perhaps, why? Well, the inscription is :— 


“ Will you be governed by the pen or the sword?” 


the implication being, of course, that the loyal Punjabi, 
faced with this dread alternative, must joyously choose 
the sword of the Lord and of John Lawrence. Need an 
Indian be an extremist if he resents this grotesque 
survival of the Mutiny epoch? Lord Reading, I suggest, 
is the right Viceroy to order its removal. 

a * * 

There is no reason, so far as I know, why secrecy 
should be maintained in reference to the abortive news- 
paper scheme of the past few weeks. I do not know 
whether at any stage of the negotiations Lord Rothermere 
was tempted towards the sale of the Datty Mam, but it 
is common knowledge in Fleet Street that the Berrys 
are eager to achieve what would, of course, be a sensa- 
tional conquest. The Darmty Mar as a non-Harmsworth 
organ is unimaginable, you say? I by no means agree. 
Name, if you can, any one of the popular dailies that 
has fallen into so flat a mould. 

* *  * 

Mr. A. E. W. Mason, I observe, has been paying 
tribute, at the annual dinner of the Readers’ Pension 
Fund, to ‘the invaluable services of those who look 
after our grammar.’’ Quite right: we writers are daily, 
and deeply, in their debt. But I have lately been 
puzzling over the oddity of the little blunders that find 
their way on to the printed page. Here, for example, is 
Mr. E. F. Benson. His hero intensifies a row with his 
father by referring to the booksellers’ discount nearly 
twenty years after it was abolished. Then he travels 
northward from King’s Cross and passes Hitchin before 
coming to Welwyn and Knebworth. (It is curious, too, 
how our up-to-date novelists continue to travel in the last 
century, with Gladstone bags and what not.) The hero 
of a clever American novel makes a good beginning as 
an infant. He notes with joy the flowers that are 


put in his mother’s bedroom, a week or two 
after his own birth. The brilliant heroine 
of an unusually successful novel by an English- 


woman is the subject of hostile gossip in her neighbour- 
hood because, a month after her return from the honey- 
moon, she is still without children. And so the merry 
world of romance goes on. I should like to know what 
happens to a novel after the publisher has been won 
over. Do all the people who read it in proof look 
out only for literals and words that may still be under 
the ban? 


* * + 


Dr. Saintsbury’s eightieth birthday has done at least 
one reader a good turn. I have been reading or rereading 
a few of his books. Their wealth of knowledge and their 
gusto make me sure of at least one thing. Literary 
journalists of the recent past are said to have lived largely 
upon Hazlitt and Walter Bagehot. Their successors 
will live upon Saintsbury—cut and come again. 


KaApPAgs 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
LONDON LIBERALISM 


Smr,—Your note to Mr. Walter Isaac’s letter which 
appeared in your last issue fully expressed the view which 
was arrived at by the Executive Committee of the London 
Progressive Association after the London County Council 
Election in March last. 

I am sure, therefore, that no one who was a member 
of that Executive would desire to embarrass those who have 
to come to a satisfactory decision in the matter. 

But in saying that “ up to the present time” the London 
Progressive Association has been responsible for Local 
Government Elections, Mr. Isaac may inadvertently give a 
wrong impression of the facts. The Association ceased to 
function actively immediately after the L.C.C. Election 
in March, and was formally dissolved on June 11th last. 
The field has therefore been clear for some months past for 
London Liberals to undertake the task which you so strongly 
urge upon them, viz., active participation in Local Govern- 
ment affairs. As the former Chairman of the London Pro- 
gressive Association, I feel that, in justice to my colleagues 
and myself, it should be stated that for eighteen months 
prior to the last L.C.C. Election we realized the weakness 
of the position of a central organization without branches 
of its own in the constituencies, and we earnestly endeavoured 
to persuade the London Liberal Federation to take over our 
responsibility in the matter of helping to return Liberals 
to the L.C.C. However, the Executive Committee of the 
London Liberal Federation took the view at that time that 
it was against the interests of that body to have any respon- 
sibility for the L.C.C. Election. 

Left to its own limited resources the London Progressive 
Association did its best until after the L.C.C. Election, 
and then decided that the responsibility should rest else- 
where. The Association never undertook any responsibility 
for the Borough Council Elections. 

If there is any real desire to return Liberals as such 
to London’s Local Governing Bodies in future, the task must 
therefore be undertaken by the official Liberal Organiza- 
tions, both central and local.—Yours, Xc., 

H. Artnur Baker. 


WHO ARE THE RADICALS? 

Srr,--May I venture to make a suggestion? Recent 
developments seem to make the present employment of the 
designations “ Left’? and “ Right’? Wings of the Liberal 
Party increasingly inappropriate. The so-called Left Wing, 
under the leadership of Mr. Runciman, is surely the Con- 
servative Wing of the Party—harking back to the principles 
of laissez-faire and with no kinship whatever to the ideas 
of the Labour Party. The so-called Right Wing of the 
Party, on the other hand, under the leadership of Mr. Lloyd 
George, is obviously becoming more and more sympathetic 
to Socialistic ideas, as exemplified first by the Coal and 
Power proposals, then by their attitude towards the Gold 
Standard, and now by Mr. Lloyd George’s Land Scheme. 

The present nomenclature is, I suppose, a survival of 
Coalition days when Mr. Lloyd George had to do with Lord 
Birkenhead and the like, and when most of his supporters 
got in by Tory votes. There does not seem much chance of 
this in future. My suggestion is, therefore, that we should 
now call Mr. Runciman and his friends the Right Wing 
Liberals, and Mr. Lloyd George and his friends the Left 
Wing Liberals.—Yours, &c., SIELA. 


PUBLIC-HOUSE OR CAFE 

Smr,—With reference to your article of the 10th inst. 
on “ Liberalism and Drink,” I agree that the idea of making 
the public-house more attractive and more like the Con- 
tinental café deserves careful consideration. 

There was in Brussels, before the War, a place called 
the Kursaal. The entrance fee was 25 centimes and 
one compulsory drink, which need not be of an intoxicating 
nature. We sat at long tables and listened to a very fine 
orchestra, which played selections to suit all tastes. At 
the end of each piece of music there was a film, during 
the showing of which no glasses were replenished. 
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The result was that we became so absorbed in the enter- 
tainment provided that one or two glasses of beer lasted 
a long time. The Kursaal was visited by men with their 
wives and children. I was often there for three or four 
hours, and I never had too much drink, nor did I see a case 


of drunkenness.—Yours, &c., Roranp Srurcis. 


FREUDIAN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

Sir,—Dr. Wohlgemuth may well know enough physics 
to be justifiably sure that he cannot see the bones in his 
hand through a simple cylinder of cardboard, but whether he 
knows enough psychology to be equally sure that you cannot 
successfully investigate the individual mind by means of the 
technique of psycho-analysis is precisely the point in dispute. 
Freud claims—and his claim has been admitted by a large 
number of perfectly sane and intelligent people—to have dis- 
covered the existence of a mass of unrecognized phenomena 
in the human mind by means of a gradually developed 
technique. The kind of psychology favoured by Dr. 
Wohlgemuth, and considered by him as the only scientific 
kind, cannot from its nature get into close touch with these 
phenomena. I contend, as it seems to me with perfect 
reasonableness, that no one can fairly dismiss them as 
fabulous who does not make direct first-hand acquaintance 
with the technique in question. 

The suggestion that Sir Bryan Donkin has carefully and 
conscientiously studied Freud will not impress anyone who 
really knows Freud’s work and has read Sir Bryan’s intro- 
duction to Dr. McBride’s book, which is packed with mis- 
representations of an inexcusable kind. The quotation from 
the Times review is a typical example of the sort of stuff 
written (quite naturally and sincerely) by a reviewer who 
simply records his first impressions of Freud’s writings with- 
out asking himself whether it is not likely he may be mis- 
taken, since, after all, a large number of people who know 
more about the subject than he does have been convinced 
of the validity of Freud’s conclusions in spite of the seeming 
triviality of certain details and far-fetched appearance of 
some of the connections. 

Dr. Wohigemuth commits himself to the assertion that 
Jung’s association experiments have “nothing in common 
with psycho-analysis.” I fear he is presuming on your 
readers’ ignorance of the experiments in question. They are 
a most valuable “ laboratory ”’ working out (up to a point) 
of the psychical principle on which psycho-analysis depends. 

Dr. Wohlgemuth now admits that in his so-called “ con- 
trol experiment” with Freud’s numbers he manipulated the 


figures till he got the desired result. He says Freud did the 
same thing. As I have already pointed out, this is, to put 
it mildly, a wholly unjustifiable assumption, contradicted by 
what is said in Freud’s work and by all we know of his 
methods. But unless we make that assumption Dr. Wohlge- 
muth’s experiment is a shameless caricature of a control 
experiment, and if we make it the experiment is entirely 
unnecessary, for we do not need proof that any numbers can 
be manipulated to give any desired result. Unable to make 
good his case on the rumber experiment, my opponent now 
introduces another of his so-called controls—his “ analysis ”’ 
of Pharaoh’s dream. It is too much to expect you, Sir, or 
your readers, to endure while all the fallacious arguments 
in Dr. Wohlgemuth’s book are brought up by him one by 
one to the slaughter. Ex uno disce omnes; or at least nearly 
all, certainly Pharaoh’s dream.—Yours, &c., 
A. G. TANSLEY. 

[This 

NarIon. ] 


correspondence must now cease—Ep., THE 


“TAFFY” 

Srr,—Will you kindly allow me a rather tardy comment 
on the note, in your issue of the 3rd inst., regarding the 
attitude of certain of the Welsh youth at the performance 
of Mr. Caradoc Evans’s play? The occasional criticisms 
passed on their compatriots by writers. such as Ibsen, 
Strindberg, and Zola are not, in my opinion, comparable 
with the campaign of disparagement which Mr. Evans has 
instituted against his own country. The author of “ Taffy ”’ 
does not write in the language of the people he describes, 
and his play is meant not for them, but for the English 
public. This fact, in my opinion, lessens immensely an 
artist’s freedom of interpretation. Mr. Evans’s audiences 
cannot, like Mr. Theodore Powys’s readers, for example, 
check the truth of the criticism by their own experienve, end 
Mr. Evans consequently becomes for them something of a 
social historian. Aberrations of temperament, interesting in 
an artist, are less valuable in a historian than a normal 
standpoint and a typical vision. My fellow-countrymen in 
the pit would no doubt be less restive if Mr. Evans were a 
less eccentric observer, and the majority of his audience not 
members of a nation which, as a whole, has notoriously never 
possessed sufficient imagination to regard people of cther 
nationalities as anything but ridiculous and contemptible 
anomalies, and who are only too delighted to have their 
view confirmed by a member of that nation—be it American, 
French, Italian, Welsh, or any other—which happens at the 
moment to be under criticism.—Yours, &c., 

Rome. A. O. Roserts. 


NOTES ON LAW AND ORDER 
By J. A. HOBSON. 
I—“‘AGIN’ THE GOVERNMENT” 


\ X J HEN I read in the papers of a convict escaping 
from Dartmoor, with the warders, police, and 

the whole neighbourhood hunting him down, 

why do I want him to evade his hunters, and why am I 
sorry when he is caught? My feeling (which is also 
yours) is not due to any opinions I may hold on the 
subject of crime and punishment. Nor is it, I think, 
at root, a mere instinctive flash of sympathy with the 
underdog in an unequal struggle, though that comes 
nearer to the truth. I even find a feebler and more 
evanescent sympathy with the burglar, who, single- 
handed, breaks a house for pillage. This feeling, again, 
is not due to any doubts about the sanctity of property, 
and it yields to the least reflection. Some adherents of 
law and order, indeed, may never have this feeling. But 
I have. Nor is it completely explained by the natural 
zest for violent risk-taking that seizes the imagination of 
those whose quiet life affords no outlet for such risks. 
This positive and active sympathy with law-breakers 
is natural for most red-blooded boys, though they are 
soon taught to repress its utterance. But for mature 


and sober manhood! Let us look a little closer at our 
burglar. If heis armed and confronted by an awakened 
householder, I stand for the latter. But if the police are 
after him, and, climbing to the roof, he makes a perilous 
run for liberty, my heart goes with him, whether he 
carries the swag with him or leaves it behind. If I sat 
in court next day adjudicating the case, I should doubt- 
less have adjusted my feelings with better conformity 
to my regard for the interests of society. But my first 
feeling still deserves some consideration. 

Or, take another instance. Why are the police in 
forceful execution of their duty unpopular with an 
ordinary crowd of decent working people? This senti- 
ment may not be strong, and can easily be turned by tact 
or courage into one of active support. But it is there, 
and vigorous police action, even in arrest of law- 
breakers, easily stirs popular resentment, unless the 
sort of law-breaking itself has roused a strong sentiment 
of reprobation. 

We give approval to Law and Order, but we do not 
like them or their methods or their instruments. Take 
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the most general test, our feeling towards government and 
officialism. The natural man is ‘‘agin’’ the Govern- 
ment, at any rate whenever it takes concrete shape in 
law and administration. And this irrespective of its 
quality. Nay, though bad government may arouse 
more impassioned resentment, ‘‘ good’’ government 
evokes no affection. Indeed, there is a dislike of govern- 
ment because it is ‘‘ good.’’ Efficiency involves 
‘* officiousness.’’ Rigorous enforcement of laws, without 
respect to persons or particular circumstances, is a cold- 
blooded justice which offends our feeling of humanity. 
Take India. The dislike of the British Raj is far less 
due to the fact that it is an oppressive, enforced rule 
of foreigners than that it is orderly, impersonal, implac- 
able, inhuman, even incorruptible. Most Indians would 
probably prefer a looser, more disorderly, more despotic 
rule under a Rajah whose present personality and erratic 
conduct gave human interest to the scene. Just as it is 
difficult for religion to survive the depersonalization of 
a presiding Deity, so political government loses hold of 
the heart of the people when it divorces itself from 
personal leadership and becomes Law and Order. 

This is no plea for return to personal government, 
where sovereignty is vested in some autocracy or some 
decorative head. The scrutiny goes deeper. It is “ law 
and order ’’ itself that the natural man is “ up against.’’ 
He is not an anarchist. He wants some law and some 
order, but in moderation. Unerring law fails to recog- 
nize that to err is human. If “‘ order is Heaven’s first 
law,’’ its second is disorder. That brings us to the root 
of the complaint against civilization as it is commonly 
presented. The arts of civilization, not politics alone, 
are engaged in bringing order, security, certainty inte 
the lives of peoples. Standards of mass production put 
uniformity upon the activities of human beings in their 
industries, trades, professions—for even the most 
learned professions and the finest arts come in some 
degree under this economy of routine production. 
Standards of living carry the same stamp of uniformity 
into even nicer gradings of varieties. Economic pro- 
gress consists in an ever increasing refinement of this 
producer-consumer’s order. 

Kickers against this standardization of the economic 
system, humanists such as Ruskin, Carpenter, Tolstoy, 
over-reached themselves. They failed clearly to pose 
the question—How much system, how much standard- 
ization, how much “ law and order ”’ is it good to have? 

Reflection upon modern man more and more closely 
packed in standard cities discloses a crop of discon- 
certing “problems” which represent the efforts of 
repressed or thwarted instincts to find expression. Men 
are not satisfied. There is ‘‘ unrest.*’ Blind politicians 
and reformers seek remedies in further measures for 
ensuring minimum standard conditions, under the mis- 
taken notion that what discontented workers want most 
is security of living. 

The real discontent goes far deeper. What the 
city man and woman want most is some let-up from the 
oppressive burden of monotony and routine in the 
ordinary city life, risk, chance, and skill in the game of 
life. ‘‘ What nonsense! ’’ some will say; ‘‘ risks and 
chances everywhere abound, the physical and moral 
life of man is exposed to countless dangers, and as for 
skill, everyone has his work cut out to steer a prosperous 
or safe course through life.’’ And it is true that the 
chief attraction drawing more and more of the rural 
population into city life has been the craving for 
adventure which cities seem to offer. Cities were more 
dangerous, men lived there shorter and more irregular 
lives. But that was before city life had been reduced to 


order and hygiene. Now “‘ relief ’’ from city order has 
to be sought more and more in drink, drugs, sex dissi- 
pation, gambling, and sensational amusements. And 
reform takes shape more and more in efforts to stop 
thése ventilating shafts for thwarted instincts, or to 
regulate their operation. Has anyone thought out the 
human significance of a city life where every “ social 
problem ’”’ had been solved and where good order pre- 
vailed among all sorts and conditions of men? Perhaps 
some answer can be found by means of the facile phrase 
sublimation of the instincts; the natural cravings for 
risk, adventure and personal achievement being diverted 
into innocent or even virtuous channels. Possibly by 
moral and intellectual equivalents for war, sex, greed, 
and other crude egoistic impulses, we could make “ our 
life sublime’’! But are we certain that the rarefied 
atmosphere of such sublimity would satisfy the claims 
of the animal within us whose instincts suffer this air 
change? May it not be necessary to make a compromise 
on a lower level with the forces of disorder? 

How much wiser the Catholic Church with its allow- 
ance for revelry than the repressive regularities of 
Puritanism! ‘‘ It is sometimes a good thing to give one- 
self an airing outside the strict diocese of the conscience.’’ 
How to make proper provision for this margin of dis- 
order in the economy of social life is of prime importance 
at a time when science conspires with ethics to impress 
the dominance of physical and moral order. The 
common human resentment against a prig attests the 
same economy of righteousness. ‘‘ A prig is someone 
who tries to shut up the universe in his black hole of a 
conscience.”’** It is significant that these problems 
stand out so conspicuous in that city life which has 
given its title to ‘‘ civilization.’’ Is it possible we may 
be in danger of carrying “‘ civility’’ too far? That 
“ polis ’’ may bring too much polish? Art recognizes the 
quality of “ roughness ’’ in design and execution. May 
we not be aiming at too fine a “‘ finish’ in the art of 
living? 


AN UNVISITED CITY 
By LOUIS GOLDING. 


HUGE and desolate and unbeautiful city is the 
A Arabian city of Alcamo in Sicily, not melan- 
choly as Syracuse is melancholy, Syracuse that 
half its time remembers what beauty the Greeks made 
there till it recalls the abomination in the quarries, and 
a voice goes up out of the stones. Alcamo has none of 
the fierce anxious vitality of Palermo; and farthest of all 
is it removed from the blossomy sweetness of Taormina. 
Alcamo is a law to itself, thrusting out far upon the 
plateau its drab slums as if even the slum-dwellers must 
have air and space like the primal Arabs who fathered 
them. So is the Arab also a law to himself, to whom 
space and time have no meaning, for they have no 
limits. And the book of the Arabs... “ Arabia 
Deserta’’ . . . conformable to no law, blazing, stifling, 
formless, incomparable. 

Elsewhere in Sicily or Italy, into what a bustling 
metropolis would its sixty or seventy thousand inhabi- 
tants have converted their city long ago! A dozen 
families from Taormina would have established thés 
dansants there, bringing with them chaste spinsters 
from England to encourage Arabian lace-making. The 
sindaco of Capri would have disinterred the pavilion 
occupied by Haroun el Raschid during his visit to 





*Sheila Kaye-Smith: “Isle of Thorns,” p. 267. 
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Alcamo, whilst the sindaco’s scholars would have tracked 
down the details of the ingenious orgies he organized. 
A company from Turin would have found a great many 
veins in the metal-mines still unexhausted. But in 
Alcamo there is no activity, only the hulk of hot air 
shifts on its haunches, its tongue creeps along the streets 
and into the houses. They do not wear creased trousers 
and elegant pointed shoes in Aleamo. They stand 
upright and somewhat formidably in their shawls or 
coarse blue capes, whose hoods are drawn down over 
their eyes even upon hot noons. 

A city need not be beautiful to be loved or to produce 
poets, and perhaps because Alcamo stands apart from 
other cities in Sicily, because she has no especial orna- 
ment to draw other people to love her, her own towns- 
men love her fiercely. In none of them was that so keen 
as in the small dim man of whom they speak as the 
Diretture Mirabella. They pointed out his house on 
the further side of the enormous and somewhat foetid 
piazza, beyond the well where the laden donkeys were 
drinking and the veiled women drawing water. I 
made my way carefully across the gaps and hummocks, 
for Alcamo is a spiritual treasure to its townsmen and 
they pay little attention to its outer aspect. 

Signor Mirabella had once been the schoolmaster at 
Alcamo, as his father had been. He was retired now, 
and his son had taken up the charge. But his one 
passion had always been the history of Alcamo and her 
sons, a passion which did not quit him day or night. 
He had at last embodied the labours of many years 
into a monograph, which might be obtainable from the 
Diretture. There was no bookshop in Alcamo, for all 
its sixty or seventy thousand inhabitants, and they 
could not tell me where else it might be found. I 
knocked with some trepidation at the door of the Diret- 
ture’s house, for I was not, and was in no way connected 
with, a worthy of Aleamo, and I could not anticipate 
how he could summon up any interest in me. I was led 
into his study, and the smell of books was clean and 
friendly after the open gutters and the noisome’ piazza. 
When at length the little creature hobbled into the 
room, he presented the picture of the perfect bookworm. 
He might have burrowed his way that moment out of 
one of the volumes of the Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula on 
the shelves behind him. He had the sort of uncertain 
eyes which are uncertain during the examination of 
faces, trees, food ; but when a text is laid before them, 
they have the precise certainty of a scientific instrument, 
to apprehend what is significant in the text, what has 
been said by earlier commentators, how much is imper- 
tinent deduction. He had the questing little nose of a 
rabbit, insecure spectacles with steel rims that did not 
embrace his ears, and a bridge which could not ride 
straight upon his nose. He had hair coloured like a 
mouse in the wainscoting behind his books, but a 
curious cap lay on it which looked more like a turban. 
He might have been one of those early and erudite 
scholars from Arabia or Arabian Spain who came to 
Sicily many centuries ago, bringing their praying-mats, 
pen-cases, and parchments for sole luggage. He might 
have been ibn Hauqal, but that he was more solid in 
his style; or Edrisi, excepting that he had never moved 
beyond the gates of his town; or the scholarly Abu al 
Husayn ibn Jubair. But he was no more than the 
Diretture Mirabella, who was prouder that his city had 
given birth to Ciullo d’Alcamo, the first poet to write 
in the Italian vernacular, than if she had produced a 
d’Annunzio a week for a whole year. And when he 


quoted Ciullo’s poetry to me, his voice was as faint 
almost as a bat’s, yet it was tumultuous with pride:— 


“ Rosa fresca aulentisima, c’apari inver la state 
le donne ti desiano, pulzell’ e maritate.’”’ 


He had accumulated a huge collection of antique tomes 
and pamphlets, many of which are exceedingly rare, 
but his only interest in them was whether they threw 
however phantom a light on some episode in the history 
of Alcamo or the life of one of its worthies. Dim men 
they were. His teeming brain is perhaps their only 
immortality. 

Amongst ‘“‘ Uomini d’Arme e di Virti Caval- 
leresche ’’ General Diaz occupied a far smaller place in 
his mind than a certain Giovanni Vincenzo Pellegrino, 
a knight of Charles the Fifth; and highly though other 
scholars might rate Antonello da Messina, that painter 
was after all a townsman of Messina, and was not to be 
compared with Giovanni Lazio, who had the honour of 
birth in Alcamo. 

He took down his volumes as he talked to me and 
fingered them lovingly: Tardia’s ‘‘ Descrizione di 
Sicilia,’ the “De Rebus Siculis”’ of Fazello, published 
at Panormi in 1560. Or Mirabella’s own earlier 
pamphlet on a poet not so eminent as Ciullo but loved 
by him even more dearly: ‘‘ Sebastiano Bagolino poeta 
latino ed erudito’’; and the oration of one Sante 
Impellizzi: ‘‘ Discorso sulla definizione dogmatica 
dell’ Immacolata Concezione di Maria Vergine recitato 
nel duomo di Alcamo.”’ 

But what touched me most was the very laborious 
enumeration in his book of any object which might be 
deemed interesting or beautiful in his city. It was like 
a lover detailing the features of his mistress, making 
the most of what actually had some virtue, and some- 
how, with the obstinate zest of a lover, discovering a 
virtue in something which had none at all. Every sculp- 
ture and painting of however exiguous merit in every 
church was detailed; nor was the architrave of stone, 
with a shield in bas-relief, in the Piazzetta Leopardi, 
forgotten (though an eye a little dazed with the orna- 
ment of Florence or Rome might have overlooked it), 
nor the cinquecento door in the Via Buonarroti nor this 
doorpost nor that window. 

And in his amorous enthusiasm the spectacles 
slipped from his nose, and the tow-like hair escaped 
from under the Arab turban, and the tips of the tiny 
dry fingers scuttled like insects under shifted leaves. 
His voice became so shrill that it was almost not audible. 
And I bore away proudly into the Arab city his 
Biographical Memoirs of the Alcamesi, which I take 
away into a quiet place whenever the personalities of 
my own environment become strident and tend to 
assume in my harassed mind a proportion larger than 
they must actually bear under the eye of eternity or 
Alcamo. I read the forgotten days and works of juris- 
consults who did not legislate vainly and benefactors 
whose benefactions were not useless; of poets who did 
not for nothing wear their hearts on their sonnets, and 
local philanthropists who, having thrown their bread 
upon the waters, find after many days that it is brought 
back to them. They are not dead completely; Mira- 
bella will not let them die. He has fed them with his 
own years. He has sacrificed his voice, his vision, that 
they may speak and see. I doubt if these others, the 
strident ones of my own day and place, will persist 
some few years hence even so faintly as_ these 
worthies of Aleamo. How shall they find a creature so 
selfless that he will sacrifice all his own life that they 
might live in some obscure pamphlet for one page or 
two? It is not the mode of these times. Alas! I fear 
they must pass away utterly. 
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THE DRUSES 
| F the political history of the Druses, with its weari- 


some repetition of rebellions, massacres, punitive 

expeditions and submissions, were all that was 
known of them, the French bulletins about the revolt 
and its varying fortunes would hardly need to be supple- 
mented. The communiqués would be as interesting as 
a report that the Georgians had hanged a Bolshevik 
official, or that the Chun Chus had expelled a Chinese 
governor. Nobody would care to know more. But, as 
it happens, the Druses are entitled to a notice which 
goes beyond the news given in an official bulletin: they 
are not so uninteresting as one would think. 

Late in the tenth century a.p. Hakim Biamrillahi 
was the Fatimite caliph at Cairo. The Arab historian 
Makrizi has recorded his reign with conscientious 
minuteness; it was a succession of outrages, murders, 
cruelties, orgies, and fantastic edicts. After some years 
of rule the caliph gave out that he was in direct com- 
munion with God; after 2 few more, he was murdered. 
Obviously the man was a criminal lunatic; and, as our 
own county asylums are full of Ezekiels, Isaiahs, Joshuas, 
and John the Baptists, a lunatic of a very ordinary type. 

But the Islamic East does not look upon madness as 
we do. The most that a good Moslem will admit against 
a raving maniac is that he is not very good at business ; 
when the villagers of Syria see a man in a frenzy they 
treat him most respectfully; they are quite convinced 
that he knows things which are hidden from them. Many 
men who would have been locked up had they come to 
Europe have started new devotional practices, sometimes 
even new religions, in the burning deserts and arid 
mountains between the Atlas ‘and Ispahan. Hakim 
Biamrillahi was one of them. Learned and pious men in 
his entourage at Cairo were convinced that the caliph 
was divinely inspired ; and missionaries went abroad to 
give the good news to the ignorant or the unconvinced. 
In Egypt, North Africa, and Mesopotamia the new creed 
gained no ground; it was no more than a jet of flame 
in the furnace of Mohammedan beliefs; but in Syria it 
took hold. Two learned theologians, Al Darasi and 
Mugtana Bah ed Din, went into the mountains of 
Lebanon and the Hauran, and the hill dwellers listened 
eagerly to their teaching. The missionaries were not 
preaching the new doctrine to mere mountain savages. The 
craggy fastnesses of the Lebanon are a corner in which 
the dust and cobwebs of a thousand creeds have accu- 
mulated and lain untouched ; and Muqtana and Darasi 
taught men whose minds were already filled with echoes 
of all the religions, mythologies and cosmogonies of the 
East. Also, they came not to simplify, but to compli- 
cate. They were theologians of the subtle sect of the 
Batenis: and the theory of Hakim’s divinity was no more 
than an item, an incident, in their confused ontology. 
One extract from their corpus of doctrine will show its 
niceties and complications. ‘The complete candle,’’ 
writes Ibn Mohammad at Temimi, one of the most 
respected of the Druse commentators, “ with all its acces- 
sories, is an emblem of the unitarian doctrine. The little 
tongue of fire at the upper end of the flame is of red 
mixed with blue, and it appears and disappears; this 
little flame is the Universal Intelligence ; the coarser part 
of the flame is the Universal Soul ; the wax is the Word, 
the wick That Which Precedes, and the candlestick That 
Which Follows. These five things: the Intelligence, the 
Soul, the Word, the Precedent, and the Following, are 
the five ministries of the Unitarian doctrine.’’ This is 
not easy to understand ; the explanation makes it worse ; 
for at Temimi is careful to say that the five ministries— 
the eternal truths of the unitarian faith—may equally 


well be essences or ordinary human beings. These are 
the opening sentences of a practical manual for plain 
busy men: at Temimi specially recommends women to 
read his book in the early morning. 

Out of the teachings of the two first missionaries 
and their very numerous commentators there came a 
body of doctrine known as the Druse religion. Learned 
men have discovered a certain consistency in it. In the 
course of the ages God has manifested himself six times ; 
Hakim Biamrillahi was the last of these divine imper- 
sonations. There will never be another; and his faith- 
ful worshippers must stand together, and practise the 
faith with piety and fervour until it covers the whole 
earth. The faith itself is a mixture of Islamic meta- 
physics, of magianism and of the ancient Syrian worship 
of the calf; even Buddhism has filtered into the creed, 
for the Druses believe that the soul migrates upwards 
into higher men, or downward into beasts of burden. 

The teachings of Al Darasi and Muqtana Bah ed 
Din served to form the hillmen into a sort of nation, or 
rather into a group of mountain clans whose common 
faith superseded their tribal divisions. Before their con- 
version the Druses were simply looked upon as Syrian 
mountain men. The Jews certainly speak of the Hivites 
as a distinct people; but Roman, Byzantine, and Arab 
historians make no mention of a special race of Syrian 
mountaineers. As the Romans kept a military post in 
the Hauran the silence of their historians on the point 
is fair evidence that up to the fourth or fifth century 
the Lebanese and Hauranese were ordinary Syrians. 
After the new creed has taken root the position alters. 
The crusaders distinguished the Lebanese from the Sara- 
cens; and their generic name Druse is obviously derived 
from Al Darasi. It is, however, most improbable that 
they were ever an ethnic unit. They are, doubtless, to- 
day what they were when the Hakimite missionaries first 
converted them: an amalgam of all the racial stocks of 
Asia Minor, Hivite, Nabatean, Greek, Kurd, Turk, 
Armenian, and Arab. They speak Arabic, and did so 
when Al Darasi first visited them; so that the Arab 
element has predominated for several centuries. 

After their amalgamation into a political unit, their 
history becomes extraordinarily dull: an expert in 
colonial warfare might get instruction from their cam- 
paignings and rebellions; but to an ordinary reader the 
subject is monotonous to a degree. The dates of the 
revolts, the names of the emirs and pashas concerned 
add no scrap of interest to the story. The British officials 
who were compelled to compile and edit the reports and 
documents known as ‘‘ Syrian official correspondence, 
1861,’ have every right to be the most unforgiving 
enemies the Druses have ever raised against themselves. 
In one respect only, their history is interesting. They 
have been the most prodigious theologians the world has 
ever seen. From their huts of mud and wattle in the 
mountains they have hurled their speculative doctrines 
across the world their books are to be found on the 
shelves of every learned library in Europe. Anybody 
who wished to study their doctrine would ‘have to visit 
London, Paris, Berlin, Leyden, Munich, and Upsala 
before he could explore its European deposits. At 
Damascus there are several hundred volumes of Druse 
theology ; in Egypt, Persia, and India there are prob- 
ably several thousands more. When the reverend Dr. 
Porter visited the Druse country during last century, 
he found that the ordinary book of religious instruction 
—or, as we should call it, the Church catechism—was in 
three enormous volumes. Those who had thoroughly 
digested it were still classed as ‘‘ ignorant ’’ in contra- 
distinction to the semi-priestly caste of the akils, or 
instructed persons. 
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It has already been explained that the present 
revolt is a mere repetition of what is a commonplace in 
Druse history ; but it should be added that the Druses 
do not look upon a fight against odds quite as we do. 
Our heroic literature has only a sad and sombre conso- 
lation to offer a man who decides to fight on when all 
hope of victory is gone. Even primitive Islam could only 
promise him a celestial dinner served by a phantom danc- 
ing girl. The Druse theology describes a hopeless mili- 
tary position in extraordinarily cheerful language. In 
1860, when French and Turkish armies were closing in 
upon the Druse mountains, when the outlook men on 
the craggy eminences of the Hauran were reporting con- 
centrations of enemy troops at almost every exit, the 
Druse leader circulated what we should now call an 
official bulletin. At the head of an army more numerous 
than the grains of sand by the sea, the Sultan of the 
Druses was about to conquer China, India, Persia, and 
Arabia. A thousand kings would march against him at 
the head of three multi-coloured armies; but it would 
be to make peace and to bring tribute: when the Sultan 
of the Druses had received their presents he would order 
a march on Mecca. ‘“ At Mecca, the Sultan shall be 
housed in a tent of green satin bordered with pearls and 
precious stones. He will sit upon his throne, and will 
give little seats to the kings of the earth; and 
in this vast assembly the Sultan will invite all 
nations of the earth to embrace the faith cf 
the Druse. He will put to death all who refuse, and 
not a Mussulman shall be left alive. He will destroy 
Mecca and its temple, and all the temples of the Mussul- 
man ; and when these great things are fulfilled he will go 
to Cairo, his true capital.’’ From Cairo the Sultan 
would march west and east with his armies; he would 
cut the throat of the anti-Christ at Jerusalem, burn 
Constantinople, and raze Rome to the ground. “ And 
then peace shall reign upon the whole earth, there shall 
be joy everywhere, and the faith of the Druse shall fill 
the universe.” “Quel orgueil incroyable,’’ writes an 
indignant Frenchman, “chez un petit peuple parqué 
dans un ilot de montagnes! ’’ The original of this docu- 
ment is in the British Museum ; a copy of it is filed in 
the military intelligence department of the French head- 
quarters in Syria; General Sarrail has asked for rein- 
forcements. 


ARCHIBALD COLBECK. 


THE DRAMA 


IBSEN AGAIN 


Everyman Theatre: Ibsen’s “ Ghosts.” 


NCOURAGED by the success of ‘‘The Wild 
E Duck,’”’ the Everyman Theatre is putting on 
‘* Ghosts ’’ for a run, and it is to be hoped that 
the public will respond as warmly as it did on the first 
occasion. For years, ‘‘ Ghosts ’’ has been a symbol, not 
a play. There are societies in which men and women 
still forgather and relive with shining eyes the battles 
that raged round ‘‘ Ghosts.’’ Hence it is good form in 
certain circles now to decry the play as a creaky, rusty, 
platitudinarian drawing-room tragedy. And, indeed, 
had ‘‘ Ghosts’’ been the type of play many of its 
admirers asserted, there might have been some justifica- 
tion for the bright young scoffers. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has expressed the attitude of the liberal party toward 
“ Ghosts ’’ :— 

‘* A clergyman and a married woman fall in love 
with one another. The woman proposes to abandon her 
husband and live with the clergyman. He recalls her 
to her duty and makes her behave as a virtuous woman. 


She afterwards tells him that this was a crime on his 
part. Ibsen agrees with her, and has written the play 
to bring you round to his opinion. Mr. Clement Scott 
does not agree with her, and believes that when you are 
brought round to her opinion, you will be morally cor- 
rupted. By this conviction he is impelled to denounce 
Ibsen as he does, Ibsen being equally impelled to pro- 
pagate the convictions which provoke the attack.”’ 

Mr. Shaw has in fact handed round the best recipe 
for getting quickly out of date. Rows about conduct 
between Ibsen and Clement Scott can hardly be per- 
manently interesting. Ibsen was not in the least doing 
what Mr. Shaw asserts, and, more surprisingly, was well 
aware of the fact. 

** Our reviewers,’’ he writes, ‘‘ endeavour to make 
me responsible for the opinions which certain of the per- 
sonages of my drama express. And yet there is not in 
the whole book a single opinion, a single utterance, 
whieh could be laid to the account of the author... . 
My object was to make the reader feel he was going 
through a piece of real experience. . . . They say that 
the book proclaims ‘Nihilism. Not at all. It is not 
concerned to preach anything whatever.’’ 

Mr. Shaw gets round this by saying somewhere else 
that Ibsen was never clear as to his own aims. But 
whereas many people (including Mr. Shaw) have thought 
they were propagandists when they were really, artists, 
we have yet to hear of a man who thought he was an 
artist when he was really a propagandist. In effect, 
Ibsen, when writing ‘‘ Ghosts,’’ was dominated by the 
same views of the universe as appear in all his books; 
the conviction that the life of everybody is built upon 
lies: that every man lives in terror of his own murky 
past: that the parents have eaten sour grapes and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge. Ibsen was rather apt to 
visualize this last truth by the presentment of physical 
suffering—blindness in ‘‘ The Wild Duck,’’ lameness in 
‘Little Eyolf,’’ and above all by imbecility in ‘“‘Ghosts.’’ 
The end of ‘‘ Ghosts ’’ does in a way render intelligible 
some of the absurd criticisms levelled against the play. 
The spectacle of physical collapse is too purely revolting 
on the stage, though the effect was unnecessarily 
heightened in the Everyman production. Katharsis, in 
fact, was swallowed up in disgust. If it is justifiable to 
distress the audience to this degree, why not wind up the 
proceedings by a torchlight tattoo of real lunatics in 
front of the eurtain? Sophocles, whom Ibsen so much 
resembles, both in mind and methods, would never have 
made such a direct physical appeal. Shakespeare, for all 
his ‘‘ barbarism,’’ never went so far, not even in 
‘‘ Lear.’’ Ibsen, in fact, was too anxious to make the 
reader ‘‘ feel that he was going through a piece of real 
experience.’’ Hence he lacerates our nerves more than 
he engages our esthetic sensibility ; and herein lies the 
weakness of the whole ‘‘ realistic’? movement. But all 
this is merely to judge Ibsen by the highest standard 
possible—that is, by comparison with some of his later 
plays, when he had to all intents and purposes aban- 
doned realism altogether. For it goes without saying 
that ‘‘ Ghosts’’ is one of the great masterpieces of nine- 
teenth-century literature. Its humour is magnificent and 
this little-appreciated side of Ibsen’s art was well brought 
out in the new translation used at the Everyman. Pastor 
Manders is one of Ibsen’s best comic characters and he 
was very well acted by Mr. George Merritt. The set 
was far superior to the ordinary boarding-house dingi- 
ness that usually serves for an Ibsen interior, and the 
production, except for the last few minutes, was quite 
adequate, though the Ibsen voice was sometimes to be 
heard. Still, evefyone should profit by the rare oppor- 
tunity offered to us by the Everyman Theatre. 


Francis BirRELL. 
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FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


6 HE Playboy of the Western World ”’ should, by 
all the rules, be approaching the awkward age. 
It has lost its original novelty, without having 
had time to take on the patina of years. It appears, 
however, to be invulnerable, and is as delightful an 
entertainment as on the morrow of its production. 
Everybody feels friendly towards the play, and a large 
part of the audience is evidently acquainted with every 
turn and twist. It is to be hoped the ‘‘ Playboy ”’ still 
continues its appeal to the youngest generation, though 
as to that I have no evidence. It is, I should say, the 
most popular ‘‘serious’’ play that has appeared in 
England during the present century. Some of the com- 
pany, now at the Royalty, are nearer heaven than when 
I first saw them by the altitude of a chopine. But 
custom has not staled their infinite variety. They are 
what they always were, the perfect repertory company. 
Long may they flourish, if for no other purpose than to 
produce the ‘‘ Playboy.’’ 
* % * 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has received an 
important accession to its collections of medieval and 
renaissance art by the bequest of the late Mrs. George 
Cowell. Among the medieval objects are several ivory 
carvings—a Byzantine relief of the Raising of Lazarus, 
dating from the eleventh or twelfth century; a leaf of a 
diptych (the other leaf of which is already in the 
Museum) with the Death of the Virgin and the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, and a relief of the Martyrdom of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, both French work of the four- 
teenth century ; also a series of fifteenth-century panels, 
German or Flemish, mounted as a cabinet. The enamels 
of Limoges include the centrepiece of an altar-cross 
and a pyx of the thirteenth century, and, of the 
sixteenth century, a fine Virgin and Child by 
the painter now known as the “ Master of the Orleans 
Triptych,’’ a plaque of Herod receiving the head of St. 
John the Baptist from the atelier of Vardon Pénicaud, 
and a polychrome Crucifixion of the school of Pierre 
Reymond. Several fine pieces of majolica are also 
included in the bequest. 


¥ % + 


During the last week Mr. Elliott Seabrooke has been 
having an exhibition of water-colours at the Claridge 
Gallery. Mr. Seabrooke’s work is always interesting; 
his sincerity leads him continually to make experiments 
and to try new methods, which are not always successful, 
and which he abandons at once if they do not satisfy 
him. He seems here, however, to have found a method 
of using water-colour which in many cases is satisfactory 
and has produced some excellent results. This is espe- 
cially the case in the simpler, broader examples: some- 
times heis rather muddled in his construction of a picture, 
and a confusion not only of forms but of colour follows. 
Mr. Sidney Hunt, who shows drawings at the Mayor 
Gallery, is an artist of whose work one would like to 
see more. There are very skilful drawings and water- 
colours here in several widely differing manners, in 
which it seems impossible to find any personal common 
denominator. Some are pure pre-war Cubism, others are 
reminiscent of certain contemporary French painters, 
such as de Segonzac and Marie Laurencin, but there is 
no doubt that Mr. Hunt has sometimes considerable 
delicacy of line and sense of design. 


* * a 


A critic in a leading Sunday paper has discovered 
that ‘‘ The White Devil ’’ contains only two and a half 
lines of poetry, and that the rest is valueless. In this 


curious judgment it is interesing to note that the lines 
selected are of the purple Marlovian kind: 

“Thou hast led me like a heathen sacrifice 

With music and with fatal pomp of flowers 

To my eternal ruin.”’ 

It is clear that it is the vague suggestiveness of these 

lines that has carried the critic away: he is unmoved by 

the beautiful, clear-cut incisiveness of Vittoria’s defiant 
remarks, the close rhythm of the speeches of Florence 
and the Cardinal. He is proud that like Pepys he can 
be bored at Webster’s vivid, probing psychology: he 
might have been prouder that with Lamb he could see 
the glories of the dirge at the winding of Marcello’s 
corpse, since clearly he wishes to be illuded by poetry, 
and revolts at being brought face to face with the truth 
as developed in Flamineo’s speeches of bitter despair. 

The conception of the whole as a dramatic poem does 

not seem to have occurred tohim. But if these things are 

not poetry, What zs poetry? saith my sufferings, then. 
* * * 
Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, October 24.—Willibald Richter, 
Recital, at 3.15, at Grotrian Hall. 
‘‘Jane’s Legacy,’’ at Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre. 

Water-Colour paintings by John Hassall at Gieve’s 
Gallery. 

Sunday, October 25.—Marlowe’s ‘“ Dr. 
Pheenix Society, at New Oxford Theatre. 
‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’ Fellowship of Players, at New 
Scala. 

Monday, October 26.—‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,”’ 
at the Old Vic. 

Mr. Francis Neilson’s ‘‘ The Desire for Change,”’ 
at the Playhouse. 

Ibsen’s ‘‘ Hedda Gabler,’’ 
Norwich, until October 31. 
Kinsey Piano Quartet, at 8.15, at AXolian Hall. 
Backhouse String Quartet, at 8.15, at Wigmore 
Hall. 

Professor Gilbert Murray on ‘‘ What Liberalism 
Stands For,’’ at 8.15, at Caxton Hall. 

Tuesday, October 27.—‘‘ The Good Old Days,’’ at the 
Gaiety. 

Wednesday, October 28.—Dibdin’s ‘“‘ Lionel and 
Clarissa,’’ at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 

Captain Bairnsfather’s ‘‘ Carry On, Sergeant,” at 
the New Oxford. 

— Caffaret, Piano Recital, at 3, at Wigmore 
Hall. 

Thursday, October 29.—Mr. Harold Laski on “ Political 
Freedom,’’ at 8.30, at Kingsway Hall. 
Chenil Chamber Concert, at 8.15, 
Galleries. 

Friday, October 30.—Dr. A. J. Carlyle on ‘‘ John 
Gower,’’ at 5.30, at Southwark Cathedral. 

Omicron. 


Piano 


Faustus,’’ 


at Maddermarket, 


at Chenil 


AN OCCASION 


‘‘ The trenches are filled in, the houseless dead 
Disperse and on the rising thunder-storm 
Cast their weak limbs, are whirled up overhead 
In clouds of fear . . .”’ 

Then suddenly as you read, 

As we sat listening there, and cushioned warm, 
War-scarred yet safe, alive beyond all doubt, 
The blundering gale outside faltered, stood still: 
Two bolts clicked at the glass doors, and a shrill 
Impetuous gust of wind blew in with a shout, 
Fluttering your poems. And the lamp went out, 


Ropert GRAVES. 
1920. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


VISCOUNT GREY 


1916’? (Hodder & Stoughton. Two vols. 

42s.), is, like the post-war books of so many 
statesmen who were responsible for the policy of Euro- 
pean States in August, 1914, an apologia pro actis surs. 
It is, I think, the most interesting, if not the most 
important, of these apologies. Not that it contains any 
revelations or gives us any knowledge of events which we 
did not have before. But psychologically it stands by 
itself. It is written with a simplicity and apparent 1n- 
genuousness which must exert great charm over most 
people. There are passages in it about birds, fishing, 
and nature, about the tedium of office and London and 
the pleasures of an otiose country life, which will appeal 
to all but the most cynical. It gives an extraordinarily 
calm and clear exposition of Viscount Grey’s reasons or 
motives for following the policy which he did follow in 
the years and weeks and days before the war. The 
characters of nearly all the protagonists in the catas- 
trophe—and not only their characters but the motive or 
reason for their particular acts—are perfectly clear; 
after (or even before) the publication of the many 
apologies, one can understand the policy and acts of 
Tirpitz or even the Kaiser, of Isvolsky and Sazonov, of 
Berchtold, or of Poincaré. But I have never been able 
to understand Sir Edward Grey’s policy before the war, 
nor do T now understand it after reading Viscount 
Grey’s two volumes of explanation. I believe, of course, 
that he strove with all his might to prevent war, but 
what I cannot understand is how any man with the intel- 
ligence of a Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs could 
take the view of the European situation and policy which 
he took and still takes. I will explain what I mean as 
well as I can in a brief space, but I must say that my 
opinions are purely personal and may be due to a blind 
spot in my own mind. 


V even GREY’S “‘ Twenty-Five Years, 1892- 


* ” * 


Again and again in this book Viscount Grey insists 
on two points: (1) that the policy of the Entente, as 
pursued by him, was not used against German interests; 
(2) that nothing which he did compromised the freedom of 
this country to choose in 1914 whether it would or would 
not support France and Russia. I have never been able 
to understand how either of these contentions is main- 
tainable. Take the first point. Early on in the book 
Viscount Grey remarks about the Agreement with 
France, which founded the Entente, ‘‘ it was all made 
public, except a clause or two of no importance.’’ This 
remark simply took my breath away. The published 
clauses of the Treaty of April 8th, 1904, were of little 
or no importance ; they simply stated that Great Britain 
and France had no intention of altering the political 
status either of Egypt or Morocco. It was precisely the 
secret clauses which were important ‘because they pro- 
vided for what the two Powers would do when—con- 
trary to their declared intention—they proceeded to alter 
the political status of Egypt and Morocco. The 
Moroccan crises between France and Germany arose not 
over the published clauses, but when France began to 
put into execution the secret clause by taking the first 
steps towards altering the political status of Morocco. 
Now the Treaty itself gave us a quid pro quo for agreeing 
to France having a free hand in Morocco, and if that had 
remained the basis of the Entente, Sir Edward Grey’s 
policy would have been understandable and Germany 
would have had no ground of complaint. But the Treaty 
and the Entente did not stop there; it promised France 
diplomatic support—actually interpreted by Sir Edward 
Grey and the Government as armed support in every 
crisis which arose—in her claim to a free hand in 
Morocco. Thus Sir Edward was forced by his inter- 


pretation of the Entente to oppose Germany when she 
asked for a similar quid pro quo for her allowing France 
a free hand in Morocco. Germany had just as much (or 
as little) right to such a quid pro quo as we had. How, 
then, can it be said that the policy of the Entente was 
not used against the policy and interests of Germany? 


~ ¥ * 


I do not defend the policy of the German Govern- 
ment before the war; in my opinion it was indefensible. 
My quandary is that I cannot understand Viscount 
Grey’s defence of British policy. By making the basis 
of the Entente an obligation to support French policy 
and interests (and therefore, as the sequel showed, 
Russian policy and interests), both within and without 
Europe, he was entering the ‘‘ European system ”’ of 
hostile alliances definitely on one side, and pledging him- 
self to support the policy and interests of one group 
against those of the other. That may have been the right 
policy for a British statesman to adopt in the years 1906- 
1914, though I personally think it was wrong. But, I re- 
peat, I cannot understand the mind of a statesman who 
takes this step, and then maintains that ‘‘ the Entente 
with France was not to be used against German policy and 
interests.’? All through Viscount Grey’s book it is 
clear that any sign of amicableness from this country to 
Germany—even a visit by the King to Berlin—was 
interpreted in Paris and St. Petersburg as a ‘‘ weaken- 
ing ’’ of the Entente, and the basis of the Entente, as in- 
terpreted by Sir Edward Grey and French and Russian 


statesmen, in fact made any agreement with Germany 
impossible. 
* * * 


“‘ The lack of wisdom, foresight, or resource of those 
who have to take a hand in great affairs must be judged 
in the light of after events,’’ says Viscount Grey. As 
the last days of July, 1914, dragged themselves out, it 
is clear that Sir Edward Grey suffered agonies. He was 
like a man who has put his head into a noose, leaving 
the ends of the rope in the hands of other people, and 
who feels it gradually tighten. I can understand, 
though T do not agree with, the argument that we were 
wise to put our heads in the noose. What I cannot under- 
stand is the repeated statement of Viscount Grey that 
our heads were never in the noose at all. ‘‘ Neither the 
Franco-British military nor the Anglo-Russian naval 
conversations compromised the freedom of the country,”’ 
he writes. And yet it was because of those conversations 
that the French, with the approval of the British and 
relying upon the British Fleet in time of war, removed 
the French fleet to the Mediterranean. And, again, it 
was because of those agreements and undertakings that 
on August 2nd, 1914, twenty-four hours before Sir 
Edward Grey had made his speech in the House of 


Commons, he gave the French Ambassador the following 
statement :— 


“T am authorized to give an assurance that if the 
German Fleet comes into the Channel or through the 
North Sea to undertake hostile operations against the 


French coasts or shipping, the British Fleet will give 
all the protection in its power.” 


I cannot understand—I must repeat it again—the mind 
of a statesman who gives such an assurance and still 
maintains that ‘‘ neither the Franco-British military nor 
the Anglo-Russian naval conversations compromised the 
freedom of the country.’’ And so Viscount Grey’s book 
leaves me in the quandary in which I was before I read 
it. The immediate causes of the war are now pretty 
clear; the motives and policy of all the protagonists, 
except one, are not obscure; Viscount Grey remains for 
me a psychological mystery. 
LronaRD Woo.r. 
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REVIEWS 
BEST SELLERS ON PARNASSUS 


Collected Plays. By JonN DRINKWATER, 
wick & Jackson. 8s. 6d. each vol.) 
The Trial of Jesus. By JoHN MASEFIELD, (Heinemann. 6s,) 


In 2vols. (Sidg- 


’ 


“ Ler’s talk of graves,” says Shakespeare, through the mouth 


of Richard the Second, 
‘“‘ Let’s talk-of graves, of worms and epitaphs. . 
For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground | 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings. 


“T’ye tried for years,” says Mr. Drinkwater, through 
the mouth of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, “to make him buy a 
new hat.” 

There is the difference, you see: the magnificent and 
the homely. It is perhaps asking a great deal of Mr. 
Drinkwater to ask him to treat Abraham Lincoln as Shake- 
speare would have treated him. Besides, Abraham Lincoln 
was not a Plantagenet monarch, but an American statesman, 
He wore a frock-coat, not a cloak of royal purple; and that 
new hat which Mrs. Lincoln had tried for years to make 
him buy would have been a chimney-pot, not a diadem. 
But these things are externals. Why dwell on them? Mr. 
Drinkwater dwells on them. He wants to make us feel 
that his hero is a man, like ourselves. We have buttons ; 
Lear also had buttons; “Pray you, undo this button.” 
But Lear is only incidentally buttoned ; he is, essentially, 
a calamity of nature, a fantastic but always regal disaster, 
whatever Tolstoy may say to the contrary. He belongs to 
those regions of esthetic and spiritual conception where the 
man becomes pure tragedy, energy, doubt, fallibility, deter- 
mination, neurosis, driving-force, or whatever the thesis 
may happen to be. He becomes, in a sense, temporarily less 
“real”; but ultimately, in the sense of what keeps its 
life, its vitality, its significance, how incomparably, how 
permanently, more “real”! 

Anyway, “ Abraham Lincoln,” enjoyed a colossal success. 

Cromwell, now. We may suppose that Cromwell, a 
harsh man, but a man of a certain positive integrity, and at 
all events a pioneer in the task of opposing the Lord’s 
English Anointed, passed in the course of his career through 
several crises of soul-disturbance of the ultimate sort. But 
the Cromwell of Mr. Drinkwater sings hymns and reads in 
his mother’s commonplace-book the poems (holograph) of 
Mr. Herrick and Mr. Herbert. Mr. Drinkwater has neither 
looked into Cromwell nor looked beyond Cromwell. Instead 
of that, he has shown us Cromwell looking into the fire after 
the King’s head has fallen. Yet he had, as he tells us in 
his preface, a definite conception in his mind. “ It was not,” 
he reassuringly says, “it was not that chancing upon Lin- 
coln and Cromwell and the rest I thought they would be 
interesting characters to write about.” He was working, 
on the contrary, on a theory. “ The problem of leadership, 
of the one man, human in all respects like the rest, being 
set in a position of great authority above his fellows, 
seemed to me to be of immense dramatic significance.” So 
far, so good. We agree also with his contention that his- 
torical characters and stories “help the dramatist in two 
quite legitimate ways. They save him a waste of energy in 
plot invention, and they start him off on terms of some 
understanding with his audience.” Admitted. But the 
dramatist is only then at the beginning of his job. It 
remains for him to make something beyond what the 
text-books give us. We demand, too, that he should do 
more than add a few touches of home-life to his characters. 
We sympathize with Mr. Drinkwater when he complains 
that some critics have blamed him for tampering with this 
or that historical exactitude. That is a point which does 
not arise at all. What does concern us is whether he has 
added beyond an agreeable and interesting 
pageant, to our knowledge of spiritual experience and of 
mortal struggle with forces not wholly mortal. He has set 
himself a high task; we have the right to judge him by a 
high standard. 

It is instructive, after reading Mr. Drinkwater, to turn 
to “The Dynasts.” 

Mr. Masefield, in his “ Trial of Jesus,” is in much the 
same case. He is in worse case, really, because he has 
chosen for his central figure a symbol of greater spiritual 
intensity than Lincoln, Lee, or Cromwell. It is difficult 


anything, 


to see how any modern writer could treat this theme. There 
is the Anatole France method, which takes us into an alto- 
gether different department; and there is the old Morality 
method, where the animals contribute their share to the 
conversation, and God walks the earth as simply and as 
naively as in those early tapestries where he floats through 
the trees of Eden in a cloak,—manifestly impossible to-day 
except in the form of a frank pastiche. Mr. Masefield hits 
on @ compromise which at moments grates on the teeth like a 
slate-pencil. The badinage of Herod is terrible. Then Mr. 
Masefield cannot, or is loth to, shake off his apparatus of 
abstract Beauty, Joy, Wisdom, and what not. He shuns 
rhetoric, except where it is sanctioned by the Bible, yet 
he preserves these rhetorical, almost allegorical, poetic 
images which mean nothing except a vague woolliness to 
the mind. If this is poetic drama, heaven help us. If this 
is the whole tragedy of Christ, heaven help us too. 


AUCASSIN AND 


Of Aucassin and Nicolette. 
HOUSMAN. 


NICOLETTE 


Translated by LAURENCE 
(Chatto & Windus, 5s.) 


Tue Bourdillon translation of “ Aucassin and Nicolette” is 
so much a part of the Pre-Raphaelite childhood from which 
our generation has reacted violently that it is very difficult 
to read it again with interest. In an age that looks for 
form in art before everything, the graceful movement and 
pretty colour of the story, which in some measure remain 
in the translation, tend to be dismissed as merely charming. 
It is a piece of pretty Victorian old-maidishness, a thing to 
be taken seriously only by old-maidish Victorians like 
Walter Pater. But in the original the story is not any of 
these quaint things. It is part of the literary expression of 
a late phase of French medieval civilization, more refined 
but not less serious in literary aim than anything written 
in the age of the “Song of Roland.” And though we find it 
difficult to read in English, though we have lost interest in 
it as English literature—if we ever had such a thing as 
literary interest in Bourdillon’s translation—we have not 
lost a sense of the sweetness of the story and of its characters. 
It is comparable to the legend of Cupid and Psyche, and if 
it were translated as Adlington translated Apuleius, into 
English literature instead of merely into English pseudo- 
literature, our delight in it would be more lasting, more 
literary, and less sentimental. And if M. Diaghileff and, say 
Matisse, were to make a ballet of it, we should for certain 
be rushing to see it. 

Mr. Housman’s translation, first published in 1902, 
reads easily and gracefully. But he, too, indulges in un- 
necessary quaintnesses, in archaistic affectations which 
make it difficult for anyone but a child, or someone who does 
not know the actual story, to read it. When, for instance, 
he writes, “ And within three days ought he to hunt; and if, 
in three days, he find it not, never will he be cured of his 
wound,’ one thinks one would read more interestedly if it 
had been written coldly, “ And he ought to hunt within three 
days; and if he does not find it within three days he will 
never be cured of his wound.” And then, since Nicolette is 
locked into a room where “one could by no way go in there 
or go out, save that there was one window opening upon the 
garden, and quite small, through which came to them a 
little fresh air,” it is misleading to write in the May night pas- 
sage that she “saw the moon shine clear through a window,” 
as if there were half a dozen through which she might have 
seen it. One’s complaint, however, is for oneself. Mr. 
Housman’s translation retains enough of the essential beauty 
of the story to ensure its success with young people, and for 
them it can be recommended. The story of Amabel and 
Amoris, almost equally pretty, and also translated by Mr. 
Housman, is included in the book. 

The illustrations by Paul Woodroffe in the Pre- 
Raphaelite manner are in keeping with the spirit of the trans- 
lations. They are very good in their own way, but it is 
the way of the day before yesterday. The printing is clear, 
but—it may be because there is more narrative and less 
dialogue than in modern stories—the pages seem rather more 
crowded and less pleasant to the eye than one expects in a 
book published by a firm with such a very good standard in 
these matters as Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
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HUTCHINSON’S great Autumn fiction (7/6 net) 








Bread of Deceit 
by Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 


“Mrs. Belloc Lowndes might well be held up 


constructs with boldness and originality, and 
she is always extraordinarily readable... 
refreshing.”—The Daily Graphic. 


as the model writer of mystery stories. She]. . 


Unchanging Quest (2nd Ed.) 
by Sir PHILIP GIBBS 


“Full of truth and sympathetic observation 
. extraordinarily interesting.”—Observer. 
“A book for those who do not mind being 
asked to think.”—Daily Mail. “ Enthralling.” 
—The Daily Telegraph. 


The Elder 
by FRANK SWINNERTON 





Sister 


‘A beautiful book .. . easily the novel of 
the season in the full sense . . . it is all 
done with amazing skill.” — Westminster 
Gazette. ‘‘ Every page alive.’—Daily Mail. 





Swept by the Tide (nd Ed.) 
by EMMELINE MORRISON 


‘Excels herself.”"—Morning Post. 


The House of CrimsonShadows 
by H. de VERE STACPOOLE 


“He has done nothing better.”—Sunday 
Times. 


It Happened in Rome 
by ISABEL C. CLARKE 


The Eternal City! 





The Amber Merchant 
by PEGGY WEBLING 


A tale of London love (Ready shortly). 


The Vow of Micah Jordan 
by UNA L. SILBERRAD 


Fate’s plaything! 


The Chip and the Block 
by E. M. DELAFIELD 


“ Amusing tale, very well told.”—Daily Mail. 





As The Stars Come Out 
ty NETTA SYRETT 


The mirage of wealth (Ready Friday). 


The Plague of his own Heart 
byMrs. WILFRID WARD 


The re-marriage of a divorced couple. 





We Who Believe (2nd Ea) 
v_E, HORACE. ROSE 
The Whole Story 
by PRINCESS BIBESCO 


“Wit, delicacy, humour and kindliness.”— 
Outlook, 





The Hand % Thousand Rings 
by ROBERT BACHMANN 


“Remarkably good stories of China.”—D.Chron 


Tides of Men 
by RONALD _OAKESHOTT 
In Zanzibar 


by RALPH D. PAINE 


“A capital yarn.”—Birmingham Gazette. 








The Keeper of the River 
by HAMISH MACLEOD 


“ Wonderful fascination.” — Western Daily 
Press. 


The Driving of Destiny 
by URSULA BLOOM 


“Well written and highly dramatic.”— 
Liverpool Courier. 





Winnie O’Wynn p.274i"° 


ark Horses 





ty BERTRAM ATKEY 


The Double Disappearance 
by L. WINSTANLEY 





‘A master of light comedy 
pa Mail. 


“Cleverly worked out .. . thrilling.’—The 
Times. 





What Came to Cinderella 
by CURTIS YORKE 


* All attractively written.” 
—Birmingham Gazette. 








London : 


Hutchinson & Co., Paternoster Row 





























FROM THE OTHER SIDE: TALKS OF A 


DEAD SON WITH HIS 


J. H. D, MILLER. With a Foreword Letter from 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. 


FATHER. _ By 





THE GILT ON THE GINGERBREAD. Witha 


6s. net. 


Preface by W. L, GEORGE. 
FICTION. 
THE SLENDER DEBT. 


By JOHN LESLIE. 


Green 


The articles which have been appearing in 
The Nation & The Atheneum 


under the title of 


England’s 
é° Pleasant Land 





7s. 6d. net. 
ATTAINMENT. By DOROTHY COSENS. 7s. 6d. net. 


CONFLICTING PASSIONS. By WILLIAM 
CUMMINGS. 7s. 6d. net. 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
Large Paper Edition. 


EACH WITH PORTRAIT FRONTISPIECE sy COLIN GILL 


SHAKESPEARE. By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
BELLOC 


THE VICTORIAN AGE IN LITERATURE. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 5s. net per volume. 


Constant applications have been received by the publishers in the 


past jor a more expensive form of the best-known volumes in the 


femous Home University Library. Here are three of the most 
popular, with portrait frontispieces by Mr, Colin Gill,,and in a 
jormat which the publishers hope the discerning ‘public will 
appreciate, 


By HILAIRE 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, L™-. 
* LONDON, W.C.2. 








are now published in book form 
7] 


‘ONCE you have started reading this 
book you will not lay it down. It 
is a true book, The writer of it has 
an honest mind, an observing eye and 
a feeling heart; he has put a skilled 
pen at the service of his knowledge and 
emotion. It must be a callous reader 
who does not rise from the reading 
full of pity, anger and resolve, reminding 
himself that he has a vote and is his 
brother’s keeper.’ Weekly Westminster. 


6s, net, 


77] 


Fonathan Cape, Thirty Bedford Square, London 
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COLLECTED ARTICLES 


Agate’s Folly. By James AGATE. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
Literature in the Theatre. By W.A.Daruineton. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 12s. 6d ) 

Mr. Acate “ makes his claim on life gallantly, with gaiety 
and rashness,” one contemporary remarks; and another 
states that “He is a bluff and hearty fellow, who shoots in 
Norfolk, tramps in Provence, golfs in Scotland, lets Joe 
Beckett use his private telephone, adores detective stories, 
and now and again looks in on a theatrical performance, 
or finishes a book he has, by the merest chance, been trying 
to write.” His publishers then comment, “Could you find 
better qualification for an essayist?”’ 

I must confess I am tempted to try. Why should not 
the list of virtues quoted apply equally well to a bagman, 
a politician, or, for that matter, to a theologian?—but one 
might suspect one or two important qualifications had been 
left out. One would certainly want something else in one’s 
stockbroker. Thus I cannot help thinking, though a little 
guiltily, and with a sinking fear that I may be assaulted 
with the horrid reproach of “ highbrow,” that an essayist 
should have a certain profundity and delicacy of feeling, 
that he should be able to think clearly, and have a sense 
of words. These things are in Montaigne, Bacon, Lamb, 
in Addison, and in Mr. Beerbohm. Some extracts from Mr. 
Agate may enable us to judge whether his qualifications 
have stood him in good stead. 

He has been to the National Gallery, and after fairly 
thoroughly informing us of his taste in bodily beauty, con- 
cludes: “ But there is no better place on a wet day than 
the National Gallery. I would sooner see Hobbs make a 
hundred ; but the Death of Procris will serve.” 

And after falling downstairs: “When Shakespeare 
makes little Prince Arthur jump to his death from the 
castle walls and expire to the words— 

‘Oh me! my uncle’s spirit is in these stones. 

Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones! ’ 

he was using the utmost poetic licence. People who fall 
from any considerable height do not express themselves in 
rhyme. Take it from me!” A bluff, hearty fellow !—-but 
I venture on one small criticism. It is not funny to say 
“wended ’’ for the past tense of the verb “to go.” How- 
ever, as he himself remarks, T'ot homines quot sententia. 
Frankly, I prefer Mr. Agate when he forgets he is a golfer, 
and discourses of Bath or Sadler’s Wells. 

One always picks up with some misgiving a book of 
essays culled from the daily papers: the butterfly which 
seems gay enough for one day often finds but a dismal 
tomb between stiff covers. But Mr. Darlington has the 
faculty of raising important, and indeed eternal, questions 
in his journalistic writings, and though one could some- 
times spare the occasion of his thoughts, these are worth 
the more lasting form of a book. The essay, for instance, 
which gives his volume its title is oi a subject that is ever 
fresh. It involves one of the more important questions of 
form. Mr. Darlington maintains that a play can only be 
judged in the theatre, not in the study. The theatre 
itself is the sieve, and if it lets a play through, 
that play is good. Thus we must be prepared to accept on 
equal terms “ The Cherry Orchard ” and “ Chu Chin Chow,” 
“The Doll’s House” and “ The Cabaret Girl.” But surely 
this is to make an error in values. A play, like every other 
work of art, must be judged by its relation to the issues 
involved. A dandelion may be a very fine dandelion; 
nothing will make it into a rose. A good dandelion may 
be better than a dead rose, but one cannot argue from that 
that a silly sort of play is as good as a good sort of play. 

Again, Mr. Darlington says a play cannot be judged only 
by reading. This is an overstatement. The right proposi- 
tion, as I see it, is: “Unless you have an acute and 
developed faculty for visual imagery you had better not 
judge a play only by reading it.’ After all, what do 
managers do? Their sense of the stage enables them to 
see if the printed word will translate into a drama. (I 
know the retort to this, but my answer is, “ Human beings 
are fallible.””) But however much one may disagree with 
some of Mr. Darlington’s conclusions, his method of approach 
is broad, in the thoughtful manner, and he is often highly 
interesting. 

Bonamy Dosrez. 


FICTION 


Unchanging Quest. By Sir Paiuir Gisss. (Hutchinson 
7s. 6d.) 
Relations, By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, (Chatto & Windus. 


7s. 6d.) 


The Dinosaur’s Egg. By EpmMUND CANDLER. (Blackwood. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Informer. By LiAmM O’FLAHERTY. (Cape, 7s, 6d.) 


To move for an hour or two in a world of impressive ideas 
that are greater in bulk than in depth, to overlook the political 
and social progress of an international generation, induce 
a brief after-sense of mental well-being: it is as though we 
had dined in state and leisure upon a majestic liner, where all 
is perfect from bands to baths, with the agreeable conscious- 
ness that all the time we have been moving steadily towards 
our destination. The tonnage of the “ Unchanging Quest ” 
is in many figures. Sir Philip Gibbs has surveyed the 
changes in thirty years of English life from 1894 to the 
immediate period after the Great War. In his own con- 
vention, he has combined once more those excellent pro- 
ducts of our superior civilization: the pictorial impression 
of the special correspondent and the imposing polysyllabic 
terms of the political leading article. Skilfully he sketches 
in the world of a generation ago, a few hansom cabs, muslin 
sleeves, half a dozen undergraduates as social workers in 
the East End, Kipling, a Boat-race night—and the trick is 
done. The story is told so conveniently in the first person 
that the central figure of Katherine never becomes more 
than an atmosphere of complete womanhood : yet she is real 
enough, for everyone has met at least one woman whose 
wonderful qualities have been expressed not by words or 
actions, but by spiritual sympathy that evades mere descrip- 
tion. From the cosmopolitan house on the Cromwell Road, 
where Russian revolutionary exiles of a purely pacific and 
idealistic type meet, we pass from Suffragette days into the 
harrowing period of the War, seen in a mood of generosity 
and complete honesty that would be compelling were it not 
facile retrospection. The characters are all carefully 
planned as representatives of social or spiritual movements : 
the temperamental contrasts of Michael, due to his Russian- 
English parentage, are appropriately staged: we see a 
scientist, in accordance with the modern reaction from 
atomic idols, seeking, through war, the comfort of an anthro- 
pomorphic deity, or a brave English officer in love with the 
beautiful daughter of a Prussian General. So in the conven- 
tion of statistical thought, we follow the spiritual struggle 
of humanity, though, like the setting sun, the flatness of 
the earth, and such matters, the whole affair may be an 
optical illusion. 

On a quieter level of wealthy society, Liberal and 
Labour politics, Sir Harry Johnston retraces much of the 
same period, with less interest and skill, but with probable 
truth. Rupert, a very formal person who has acquired 
wealth in Australia and the daughter of an Irish peer, 
becomes involved in the gossipy life of his wife’s relations, 
dabbles in the mild politics of George Wyndham’s days, 
enters English politics, and ends up as a Secretary of State, 
with a Senne ie chronicle meanders along through an 
amazing amount of family tittle-tattle, babies, mercenary 
marriages, and much ado about the needs of social position 
and incomes. We confess to have got lost among the babies 
and relatives and to have missed much of the satire 

The best regulated families develop an affectionate 
mythology and secret patvis: and Mr. Candler keeps both 
up. Uncle Bliss is always threatening to become a delight- 
fully preposterous creature, in his attempts to capture a 
pterodactyl in Africa, like Tartarin, but Mr. Candler is subtle 
enough to make Uncle Bliss appear to be always what he 
is not and never what he seems. In fact, the Dinosaur’s 
egg has been cunningly laid in a Mare’s Nest. 

After these over-civilized books, Mr. O’Flaherty’s story 
is like a primitive hurricane of sincerity and enthusiasm. 
The realism of these public-houses and brothels of the 
Dublin slum-area may startle the timid, but Mr. O’Flaherty 
is really a romantic. In Gypo, the giant navvy, brutal, 
stupid, yet child-minded, an informer pursued by gunmen, 
he has created an astonishing figure. The trajectory (such 
must be the word) of Gypo, through twelve hours, from 
orgy to pitiable agony, is unforgettable. We surrender at 
discretion. 
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ERNEST BENN’S LIST 


POLITICS ; FINANCE 

We published last week one of the most important and_ topical 
volumes in Mr. H, A. L. Fisher’s famous Modern World 
series. This is the volume on “‘ Russia,” by Nicholas Makeev 
and Valentine O’Hara (15s. net), described by the Manchester 
Guardian as “ the best work—perhaps the only work—of its kind” ; 
by The Times as being “ as complete an exposure of the revolutionary 
sham as has ever been written,” and by Mr, Fisher himself as a 
work which “ should be read when thousands of polemical treatises 
have passed into oblivion.” Uniform with this is Mr. G, 
Gathorne-Hardy’s volume on “Norway” (15s. net). “‘ Fufils 
quite excellently the purpose of the series,””—Saturday Review. 
Already published in the same series are “Germany,” by 
G. P. Gooch (15s. net), and “Ireland,” by Stephen Gwynn 
(12s. 6d. net). 

Of equal topical interest is our recently published monograph 
on the “ Return to Gold” (paper 2s. 6d., cloth 3s. 6d.), 


by T, E, Gregory. 

THEATRE 
The two outstanding successes of the Theatre season, Dukes’ 
“ The Man with a Load of Mischief” and Noel Coward’s 
“Hay Fever,” are both published in our Contemporary British 
Dramatists series (paper 3s. 6d., cloth 5s.) Uniform with 
these is the brilliant new comedy “ This Woman Business,” 
by B. W. Levy.  “ Bridliant.”—Daily News. “4 pure 
delight.’ —Morning Post. Also Noel Coward’s Three Plays 
(“The Vortex,” “The Rat Trap” and “Fallen Angels” 
(10s. 6d. net), and Susan Glaspell’s “The Verge” and 
“Inheritors” (paper 4s.). 
Finally, no lovers of the theatre should miss Mr. Huntly 
Carter’s great work on the ‘‘ New Spirit in the European 
Theatre ” (25s.), which we are publishing next week, 


SCIENCE 

We published to-day W. F. F. Shearcroft’s ‘‘ Matter, Man 
and Mind” (8s. 6d. net), a brilliant introduction to 
modern views on Evolution, Heredity, Structure of the Atom, 
the Origin of Life, Radio Activity, Psycho-analysis, Vitalism, 
etc., etc. Other books of kindred interest are ‘“ Chemistry 
in the Twentieth Century,” (16s.), “Atoms and 
Rays,” (21s ), by Sir Oliver Lodge, and the “ Story of the 
Atom,” (2s. 6d.), by W. F. F. Shearcroft. Ready next 
week, “ Three Centuries of Chemistry,” by J, Irvine 
Masson, D.Sc., (10s. 6d.) 


POETRY AND SATIRE 
The Sixpenny Books of English Poetry give selections 
from the works of Bridges, Blunden, Tagore, Brooke, Belloc, Keats, 
Shelley, Chesterton, Blake, Davidson, Squire and Freemen. Ready 
immediately : Graves, Marvell, Omar Kyayyam, Davies, Canton, 
‘Drinkwater, A Christmas Anthology, Stevenson. 
You should also read Humbert Woolfe’s 
(6s, net), with illustrations by Bohun Lynch. 


H. G. Wells . . .” 
BIOGRAPHY 

The second large impression of St. John Ervine’s brilliant study 
of “ Parnell ” (12s, 6d.) is almost exhausted. This book has 
been described as ‘‘Unforgettab/e.”” — Manchester Guardian, 
“ Enthralling” — Daily News, ‘ Memorable’? — Observer, 
“ Breathless”? — New Statesman. Also G. D. H. Cole’s 
“Robert Owen” (“ 4s fascinating as a good novel,”— 
Saturday Review). 





“ Lampoons” 
* Here lies Mr. 
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AN AMBASSADOR's 
MEMOIRS ©.» 


+ Maurice PatkoLocur 


(With 10 beautiful exclusive drawings 
and other illustrations. 18|- net.) 


‘As reminiscences of diplomatic life in 
the midst of stirring events, M. Paléo- 
logue’s book can hardly be surpassed , 

he meets everybody who has any- 
thing interesting to say . . . the author 
is an artist who writes with so subtle a 
touch "—7he Times. “Brilliantly written 
and isnot only a historical document of 
the first importance, but also a literary 
masterpiece. . . . Noone can under- 
stand Russia or the Bolshevik move- 
ment who has not read it.”—Daily Mail. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 


Paternoster Row 
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“ Entertaining and witty .. . his book, 

besides excelling in portraiture and 
shrewd comment, is also so admirable as_ history. 
it. There is not a dull page.’-—NEW STATESMAN. 
Demy 8vo. 
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12s. 6d. net. 





The Journal of his First Voyage to America 
By CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 

“Unique and valuable.”—THE OBSERVER. 

Demy 8vo. 
BEST NOVELS 

AUTUMN 
Being the first part of THE PEASANTS, for which its 
author, LADISLAS ST. REYMONT, has been awarded 

the NOBEL PRIZE. 

“A great novel. It challenges comparison with any story 
written in fhis country during the last thirty years.”—THE 
MORNING POST. [2nd Impression. 

The second part, Winter, will be ready on Tuesday. 


THE SMOKING LEG By JOHN METCALFE 


“There has been nothing like it since Poe.”’—MORNING POST. 
“A dark power to equal which you must go back to Poe.” 
—THE OUTLOOK. 
“There seems hardly any limit to what he might do.” 
—THE YORKSHIRE OBSERVER. 


12s. 6d. net. 
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OXFORD AND MARGARET. 

By JEAN FAYARD. Translated by LOUIS GOLDING. 
™ most delightful ‘ rag.’ ”’"—THE MORNING POST. 
“Extraordinary grace and humour.”’— 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
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SHOULD REACH US BY WEDNESDAY MORNING 
OF EACH WEEK AT LATEST. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO THE MANAGER, THE NATION AND THE 
ATHEN ZUM, 38, GREAT JAMES ST., HOLBORN 
W.C.1. * 
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A UNIQUE TRAVEL SERIES 

I. ITALY. (Over 300 photogravure plates.) 
“An amazing collection of photographs admirably repro- 

dvced.”"—THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

Il. NORTH AFRICA. (240 plates.) 


“So successful as to leave no ground for criticism.” 
Royal 4to. 25s. net each. —THE SPECTATOR. 
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Prospectus post jree on application. 
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CELTIC TWILIGHT 


Early Poems and Stories. By W. B. YEATS. (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.) 

Cextic twilight is a local form of romanticism, a refuge 
for sensitive minds in a world of unreality woven out 
of western mists and mountains and the fantasies of 
superstition. As a literary quality it often regarded as 
characteristic of Irish poetry. But, whatever may be the 
case with the Anglo-Irish school of the last century, it is 
not so conspicuous a quality among the older native poets 
as might be expected, and it is still absent from the surviv- 
ing vernacular poetry of the western peasantry. 

The difference of spirit between Anglo-Irish poetry and 
the native poetry which was in part its inspiration, may 
be illustrated by a comparison of “The Wanderings of 
Usheen,” the first poem in Mr. Yeats’s latest volume, with 
the “ Laoi-Oisin” of Michael Comyn, the eighteenth-century 
ballad on which Mr. Yeats’s poem is based. The older poet 
delights in fantasy, both of incident and of imagery; but 
he is clear and simple, and for his similes has recourse to 
common things—driven snow, honey, wine, and gold. In 
Comyn’s Lay, Niamh is first seen on a summer morning, with 
golden hair and clear eyes like dew, and she wears a dark 
mantle stamped with stars of gold. Mr. Yeats, on the other 
hand, sees her as “a pearl-pale lady ” :— 

‘“ A citron colour gloomed in her hair, 

But down to her feet white vesture flowed, 
And with the glimmering crimson glowed 
Of many a figured embroidery ; 

And it was bound with a pearl-pale shell 
That wavered like the summer streams, 
As her soft bosom rose and fell.’ 


To Mr. Yeats— 
‘* like a sunset were her lips, 
” 


A stormy sunset on doomed ships ”’ ; 


while the gleeman of County Clare, thinking of the same 
lips, imagines a kiss. 

The poems in this volume originally appeared in 
“ Crossways ”’ and “ The Rose,” and with them are reprinted, 
with only minor alterations, “ Celtic Twilight,” “ The Secret 
Rose,” “ Stories of Red Hanrahan,’’ and “ Rosa Alchemica.” 
The alterations in some of the lyrics, however, are a more 
serious matter, and readers are sure to differ about the 
relative merits of the old and new versions. “ The Lament 
of the Old Pensioner,’ for example, has been entirely 
rewritten. The new version is the more finished of the two, 
and interesting, because it is reminiscent of Hardy; but 
both are good, and might with advantage have been reprinted 
together as separate poems. Of the others, “To Ireland in 
the Coming Times” has at least not gained by revision, and 
the “ Dedication to a Book of Stories” has been spoilt. 
Thus, these two lines of the original— 


“I tore it from the green boughs of old Eire, 
The willow of the many-sorrowed world ’’— 


did not deserve such a fate as this— 


‘TI tore it from the barren boughs of Eire, 
That country where a man can be so crossed.”’ 


On the other hand, Mr. Yeats has improved “ Cuchullin’s 
Fight with the Sea,” and has turned “ The Sorrow of Love,” 
in its earlier form a mediocre poem, into one of his best. 


“The brawling of a sparrow in the eaves, 
The brilliant moon and all the milky sky, 
And all that famous harmony of leaves, 
Had blotted out man’s image and his cry. 


‘* A girl arose that had red mournful lips 
And seemed the greatness of the world in tears, 
Doomed like Odysseus and the labouring ships, 
And proud as Priam murdered with his peers. 


** Arose, and on the instant clamorous eaves, 
A climbing moon upon an empty sky, 
And all that lamentation of the leaves, 
Could but compcse man’s image and his cry.’ 


The stories—anecdotes of the Connaught peasantry, 
fairy-tales, legends, and essays literary, fanciful and mystical 
—make delightful reading, for they are written in a prose 
of peculiar grace, with a simplicity in which Mr. Yeats’s 
verse is often lacking. His account of the Irish peasantry 
is very different from Synge’s. Both writers dwell upon 


those features which arouse most sympathy in their own 
natures, but both record a measure of the truth about that 
strange and fascinating people. In these stories, too, one 
may trace the development of those ideas of mysticism and 
magic which are reflected even in Mr. Yeats’s earliest verse, 
but in his latest have unhappily grown so magical that the 
poetry is charmed away. 


WAXWORK 


Washington Irving. By GrorcreS. HELLMAN. (Cape. 16s.) 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY springs like Athene from the head of Zeus. 
Biography is the creation of a dual personality, the child of 
two parents; and it is the function of the biographer to 
give birth rather than to beget. He is historian in part, in 
part novelist ; and although his facts should confine, rather 
than be coloured by, his imagination, yet, it must be con- - 
fessed, we prefer reality to truth and distortion to dullness. 
Mr. Hellman’s Irving is an excellent model in wax, lifelike, 
but not alive. 

Mrs. Stirling gives the following receipt for biography : 
“Put in all you can, take out all you can, and, if you value 
peace and quiet, burn the lot.” The American biographer 
follows the first command and ignores the second ; the third, 
we imagine, does not apply. Miss Amy Lowell was not, any 
more than Keats, “snuffed out by an article”; she over- 
whelmed herself in the monumental hotch-potch she had 
accumulated, and incurred the tragic fate of the Aristotelian 
hero. America is no longer synonymous with “the un- 
travelled parts of truth’’; Mr. Hellman in his book (which 
he calls “a critical biography,” creative, certainly, it is 
not) has left no stone or note-book unturned. The ingredients 
are much jndustry, agreeable sentiment, some new material, 
good printing, and attractive illustrations. But he has 
failed to throw over the facts “a certain colouring of the 
imagination,” and his style is an ill-fitting cloak, sometimes 
assumed, sometimes cast aside. The final sentence is in the 
grand manner :— 

‘* A fate not wholly kind to this kind and winning 
gentleman showed a fitting courtesy in bringing him to his 
simple grave at Sleepy Hollow before his brothers of the 
North and South faced one another, with vindictive eyes, on 


the however imperative, yet intellectually humiliating and 
ever tragical, field of war.”’ 


Despite the innumerable scraps of quotation from the 
note-books, Irving never comes to life, neither in London, 
Paris, Dresden, nor Spain. As we read, we clutch at straws: 
that he heard Mrs. Siddons read the part of Constance, and 
Liszt, aged fourteen, play the piano; that “ Bracebridge 
Hall” was sold to Murray for £1,000; that he was fond of 
Byron: and then we sink again in sentiment. 

** Irving’s love for little children that had been so pre- 
dominant a trait—a quality which some may regard as 


surely the wisest as it is the happiest of traits—is instanced 
throughout the closing years.” 


If this is the way in which a biographer hopes to make 
encyclopedic material palatable, he will find himself post in 
the market-place whistling to the air. Although the Byron 
centenary and Tom Moore’s and Crabb Robinson’s diaries 
have excited our interest in the personalities of that date, 
one doubts whether anyone, except an Isaac Walton, could 
preserve the personality of Irving. His charm is painfully, 
irretrievably “old-world.” He reminds one strongly of the 
late A. C. Benson, jn his style, humour, and interests. “The 
Sketch Book ’’ and “ Bracebridge Hall ” are inferior in their 
kind to the work of Addison, Goldsmith, and Crabbe; they 
are notable for the many extracts from and references to 
Chaucer, Browne, the “ King’s Quhair,” Lyly, and the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. For Irving was widely, sensitively read, 
and looked with longing from the New World to the 
“ antique songs ” and “ silly sooth of the old age.’’ 

Rip van Winkle has outlived his creator, whom no bio- 
grapher will wake from sleep. Irving was the first American 
tourist, a model and an exception, but less forcible in his 
comments, less pithy in his panegyrics, than his posterity. 
Mr. Hellman presents a wax figure correct to the last waist- 
coat button. We hanker after a puppet and a showman. 
It is better to “beat the bones of the buried” than with 
such pomp to swaddle them in a patchwork shroud. 
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SCHUMANN 


Robert Schumann. By Freperick Niecks. Edited b; 
CurisTINA NtkcKs. (Dent, 10+, 6d.) 


Musicrans do not, as a rule, make good subjects for bio- 
graphy, and Schumann is no exception. He was not a grand 
figure, nor did he play his part on a grand stage. You cannot 
treat his life as you would that of Napoleon III. or Gari- 
baldi. There are only two chances of success. Either it 
must be written with the delicacy and imaginative subtlety 
of, say, M. Maurois; or else it must be told simply and 
without art, as men speak to one another of a common friend. 
To say that Professor Niecks adopted this latter style 
would be misleading, for it was to him the natural expres- 
sion of his feeling for Schumann. The admiration that he 
felt for him as a creative artist was transformed by personal 
contact, both direct and, more extensively, at second hand, 
into a deep affection. Consequently, in spite of obvious 
defects of construction, his book wins the sympathy of the 
reader both for the author and for his subject. The defects 
arise from the fact that the book is composed of a series of 
articles in which Professor Niecks dealt particularly with 
those episodes in Schumann’s life about which there has 
been some controversy. These articles were revised for 
publication in book form after his death by his widow. 
Naturally, there is a lack of proportion; but this can be 
forgiven for the sake of the admirable study of Schumann’s 
early years, the chapter on his relations with Mendelssohn, 
and the sympathetic, but scrupulously fair, account of the 
Diisseldorf tragedy. 

The young Schumann is presented to us as a romantic 
amateur musician with a gift for improvization. In his 
school and university days music was only one of his many 
enthusiasms, for he belonged to that type—the special 
product of university life—which claims the freedom of 
every city that intellect has built or art imagined. It is 
a rebel type, and Schumann-was a leader of rebellion. 
Every generation of undergraduates can show a counter- 
part to the secret company of the Davidsbindler, waging 
holy war against the Philistines. But Schumann differed 
from most in that musically he was not merely receptive. 
Music was for him a means of expression in some ways more 
subtle than speech. As a boy he amused his friends by his 
character-sketches of them, done at the piano. Later he 
would sit by the hour, letting his thoughts flow through 
his fingers on to the keys. Music was not a study; it was 
not even a recreation. It was a vital function of his mind 
and body. In one way this was a misfortune, for, as he 
always performed the function at the piano, it tied him to 
his chosen instrument in a bondage that he was never able 
entirely to shake off. 

When Schumann began his serious studies under Dorn, 
he found great difficulty in crossing the barrier that 
separates the improvizations of the amateur from the com- 
positions of the professional. 

‘If formerly everything was inspiration of the moment, 

I now reflect more on the play of my enthusiasm, sometimes 

stop in the middle of it to take stock of where I am... . 

Many never reach that point, like Mozart; others pull 

through, like Hummel ; others stick fast in it, like Schubert ; 

others even laugh at it, like Beethoven—of course this is 

mere opinion.” 
Schumann almost stuck fast in it himself. He was so much 
at home with the piano, that technical study increased his 
range of expression without hampering his spontaneity. 
But when he had to master a new form, as for a Symphony 
or a String Quartet, he went in constant danger of losing 
touch with his inspiration. To a brilliant craftsman like 
Mendelssohn he remained always an amateur; gifted, cer- 
tainly, but still an amateur. 

Professor Niecks tells us something of the manner of 
his inspiration. It came at first from the literary Romantics, 
especially Jean Paul Richter. By the contemplation of 
nature the artist is lifted above the sordid realities of daily 
life into the cloudland of poetry, where he revels in the 
sweet sadness of melancholy self-pity. Schumann was 
rescued from these sham emotions by his love for Clara 
Wieck, and for many years, both in the despair before and 


in the happiness after their marriage, his music was a 
product of this passion. If he attached precise titles to 
particular pieces, it did not mean that he was trying to 
paint pictures in sound. The mood came first, and, as he 
expressed it in music, he became aware of some romantic 
image that linked itself to his music, as a reflection in 
another medium. After writing “In der Nacht,” one of 
the “ Fantasiestiicke,” he was delighted to find in it the 
story of Hero and Leander, and the picture remained with 
him whenever he played it. In reply to a critic of the 
“ Kinderscenen,”’ he wrote, 


** He seems to think that I place a crying child before me 
and then seek for tones to imitate it. It is the other way 
round. However, I do not deny that while composing, some 
children’s heads were hovering round me, but of course the 
superscriptions came into existence afterwards.” 


The method, it will be seen, is quite different from the story- 
telling of Strauss or the scene-painting of Debussy. 
Professor Niecks hardly gives us enough indication of 
the reception of Schumann’s music and of the manner of his 
rise to fame. The link is missing that should connect the 
lone fighter in the shadow, outside the brilliant circle in 
which moved Chopin, Mendelssohn, and Liszt, with the great 


and revered master who came so tragically to grief at 
Disseldorf. 


POPULAR SONGS 


English Song Book. Collected and Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by HAROLD Scorr. (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d.) 


Wuart is a popular song? Mr. Scott seems to be doubtful. 
It is, he suggests, something of which the “ Scientist 
Musician ” is the natural enemy ; it satisfies the “layman’s 
demand for tune, pure and simple,” and jt appeals to a 
“race memory in music.” By these standards “ Green grow 
the rushes, O!” is more genuinely popular than “Tea for 
Two,” which is absurd. In fact, when traditional melodies 
are revived, they have to pass the same tests with the general 
public as new compositions. The common man does not care 
whether @ tune was sung by his ancestors round a maypole, 
or composed yesterday by a hack writer for a music-hall 
comedian, provided it strikes him as being a good tune. 

Mr. Scott’s theory works well enough for the eighteenth 
century, for, in the absence of original works of merit, the 
entertainers found that the old tunes were the best. So they 
organized a revival of the music of the past, which created 
so strong a fashion that even Arne had to disguise his com- 
positions in a traditional setting to ensure their popularity. 
But when he gets down to the days of the great mid-Victorian 
clowns, Mr. Scott continues to dig for origins and to search 
for the “ true note of tradition,” in face of the obvious fact 
that it is the freshness and originality of the songs that 
give them their full-blooded vigour and make them the 
gems of the collection. Often the mere lilt of the words is 
enough to date them, as in “Oh, my name it is Sam Hall, it 
is Sam Hall,” and “ Let me introduce a fellah! Lardy dah! 
Lardy dah!” or “ She sang like a nightingale, twanged her 
guitar,’ and “Oh Joe! do let me go.” 

t is fortunate that there are some gems. Otherwise it 
would bg impossible to forgive the faulty production of the 
book,“Tho melody is printed by itself without phrasing or 
accompaniment, and the words appear below or on the 
opposite page. It often requires long study before the words 
can be made to fit the tune. The reader must discover for 
himself if several words are to go to one note, or several 
notes to one word. The editor does not always explain where 
words have to be repeated, and he never indicates the entries 
in the “catches.” Numerous errors and misprints add 
to our difficulties. Various small mistakes will be found 
on pages 12, 28, 36, 58, 72, 74, and 128, and possibly others. 
A bar has been printed twice over on page 132, 
and a whole line on page 124. Even the most 
famous songs do not escape distortion. There is a bar 
missing in “ Lillibulero,” and in “Oh dear! What can the 
matter be?” we are left suspended in mid-air, with no music 
for the last line of each verse. No, on second thoughts, 


perhaps, even the gems can hardly compensate for such 
carelessness. 
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THE REBEL 


Problem 








A Curious 





A® intriguing problem was discussed the other day by 
a group of literary men—Why is the human brain 
so difficult to govern? 


As one man expressed it: ‘* I continually find my brain 
rebellious to my will, I require it to work—to do work it 
is capable of doing—and it refuses to do so. Why? My 
limbs never refuse to obey my will; nor do my eyes or 
ears. Why is the brain such a rebel? ”’ 


It is a problem, and a serious problem, which confronts 
a large number of men and women. Most of us are con- 
scious of the fact that, could we bring our full mental 
capacities to bear upon our daily tasks of life and business, 
we should be infinitely better off and infinitelv happier. But 
our brains are—rebels. 


The reason is, of course, that the mind—although the 
most important of our faculties, is the least trained. It is 
the tool by which all of us—from artizan to statesman— 
live and work: and yet it is a tool in the use of which 
we are never taught. We acquire a certain ability to use 
it, but not one in twenty uses, or is able to use, more than 
40 per cent. of his potential brain power. 


Recognition of this accounts for the universal interest 
which is being taken in the Galton System of Mind Train- 
ing, of which an accountant recently remarked: ‘ It has 
enabled my brain to do the things which it is certainly 
capable of doing.” 


It is not only as a source of business or professional 
efficiency, however, that the Galton System is achieving 
such popularity. Its claims to recognition are far greater, 
for it goes farther than any previous system of mind train- 
ing and provides for the training of what a great journal 
calls ** those moral and intellectual qualities which make 
for happiness.”’ 

Tue NATION, in a recent article, said :— 

‘* The Galton Institute system is based upon an eclectic 
use of the discoveries and theories of many different schools 
of modern psychology. That we consider to be eminently 
desirable. For instance, many of the facts established by 
experimental psychologists can be used by ordinary persons 
in training themselves to acquire good or useful mental 
habits, but at the same time the facts established with 
regard to auto-suggestion, let us say, may be of great 
practical importance in everyday life. And mind training 
need not, as indeed these little books show, be confined to 
mental habits which are useful in business or profession ; 
the psychologist may be able not only to help you to become 
an efficient typist, but also to substitute a feeling of happi- 
ness for one of depression or of interest for boredom. It 
is, in fact, the scientific psychologist to whom we must 
now look for efficient performance of much of the work 
which used to be done by the priest and the schoolmaster.” 

Tue SPECTATOR said in a recent article :— 

‘* The business man who does not know what to do 
with himself in his leisure hours, the clerk who feels 
himself in a rut and grows sick of doing the same work 
day after day, year after year, the teacher or the scholar 
who has lost ambition, every man to whom life has become 
routine . . it is to such people that the Galton System 
offers most hope. The advice it offers in these small books 
is sound; it is based on a wide knowledge of human 
psychology, and the demands of the human mind... . 
We are convinced that if any one in whom zest and hope- 
fulness had failed were to take up the Galton Course and 
work through it conscientiously, then he would find new 
powers in himself and would be able to direct his abilities 
to the best use.” 


We cannot here deal with the subject with anything 
approaching the fullness which it merits. We refer readers 
who are interested and who realize the immense possibilities 
of a complete system of practical Mind Training to the 
pages of the ‘‘ Golden Book.’’ This publication is issued 
gratis and a request addressed to The Secretary, L., The 
Galton Institute, 90, Great Russell Street, London, W,C.1, 
will procure a copy, 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Epitions of Stevenson continue to multiply Messrs. Eve- 
leigh Nash & Grayson have just published the first four 
volumes of the Lothian Edition of his works: “ Treasure 
Island,” “ Kidnapped,” “ Catriona,” and “Familiar Studies 
of Men and Books.” The price of these volumes—3s. 6d. 
each—is astonishingly low, for they have the appearance and 
bulk of what is now ordinarily a seven-and-sixpenny book. 

Two interesting books, both very well printed, are: 
“Txion in Heaven,” by Benjamin Disraeli (Cape, 7s. 6d.), 
and “ Letters to Katie,’ by Sir Edward Burne-Jones (Mac- 
millan, 10s. 6d.). “Ixion in Heaven” jis one of the three 
burlesques which Disraeli wrote in his youth; the present 
dainty edition is decorated by John Austen. The letters to 
Katie were written by Burne-Jones to a child, and are 
published with reproductions of the drawings which were, 
in fact, a material part of them. 

Some interesting biographical books are: the third 
volume of “ An Ambassador’s Memoirs,” by Maurice Paléo- 
logue (Hutchinson, 18s.); “ The Wit and Wisdom of Queen 
Bess,’ by Frederick Chamberlin (Lane, 5s.), which is a 
pocket, abridged edition of Mr. Chamberlin’s well-known 
“The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth”; “ The Log of a Shell- 
back,” by H. F. Farmer (Witherby, 10s. 6d.).; ‘ Warriors 
in Undress,” by F. J. Hudleston (John Castle, 10s. 6d.) ; 
“ Wives,” by Gamaliel Bradford (Harper, 12s. 6d.), which 
contains “soul-portraits’’ of seven American women who 
were the “ wives of famous or infamous men”; and “ The 
Diary of Thomas Turner of East Hoathly, Sussex (1754- 
1765)’’ (Lane, 4s. 6d.), which contains the diary of a 
“mercer, grocer, and general dealer.” 

Among new travel books may be mentioned: “ By Air- 
plane Towards the North Pole,” by Walter Mittelholzer and 
others (Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.), which contains some 
remarkable photographs ; “ Rahwedia,” by C. Harold Smith 
(Appleton, 7s. 6d.), which tells a romantic story of an 
adventure among Maoris; “ The Lost Sword of Shamyl,” by 
Lewis Stanton Palen (Lane, 6s.), a story of adventures on 
the Steppes. 

Messrs. Longmans publish the first volume of a new 
study of the early life and religious development of Luther, 
“ Luther and the Reformation,” Vol. I., by James Mackin- 
non (16s.). The same publishers issue a second edition of 
“The Sayings of Confucius,” translated by Leonard A. 
Lyall (7s. 6d.). 

“Instinct,” by L. L. Bernard (Allen & Unwin, 15s.), 
has as its sub-title “A Study in Social Psychology,” and 
discusses the question whether habit or instinct is socially 
more significant. 

Devotees of bridge may be recommended to study 
“ Foster’s Modern Bridge Tactics,” by R. F. Foster (Lane, 
7s. 6d.), and “ Auction Bridge Play and Problems,” by A. E. 
Manning Foster (Methuen, 3s. 6d.), and “ Hints on Auction 
Bridge,” by Lt.-Col. E. H. Hingley (Bell, 3s.). 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Battling Malone. 
7s 6d.) 


The longest story in the collection, the boxer’s tragedy 
from which the book takes its title, displays that power of 
lifting common events on to an heroic scale which the 
rebellious English writer so rarely possesses. Other charac- 
teristics—a businesslike lightness and a frequent richness 
of phrase, which is easy but not extravagant—remind us 
that we are reading translations. The majority of the stories 
deal with that alien London, lying east of Aldgate, where 
the lives and conduct of white and coloured alike are at the 
mercy of impulse, fatalism, and superstition. Two or three 
are quietly concerned with grim horrors, one is filled with 
the sentimental memories of two elderly Frenchmen. The 
comedy of the typist and the nurseryman’s proposal is ex- 
tremely agreeable, but nothing in the book excels the dignity 
and unity of the last story, the tragedy of a child of Bethnal 
Green who knew herself to be an artist in dancing and 
rejected the sordid injustice of her working life. Like most 
of the characters in the book Lizzie is classically conceived, 
placed easily in an historical world, and free from the net 
of over-individualization in which the realist might have 
captured her. 


By Louis Héuon. (Thornton Butterworth. 


Cuckoo. By Dovaias Gotprina. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


Clearly Mr. Goldring had some idea of making a tragic 
heroine of Morwenna Crowley, the distinguished novelist, 
whose ladylike manner seemed to belong to last century, and 
in the second part of the story it is indeed possible to feel 
a faint pity for her. Tragedy, however, demands a better 
background than a group of dissatisfied sensationalists who 
pursue erotic adventure among the olive-trees of the 
Italian Riviera and accept each other’s cast-off lovers. 
Morwenna is an unconvincing character, as the novelist in 
fiction usually is, and her passionate episodes with Giles 
and George, those episodes which her intellectual circle 
regards as sacramentally necessary to a woman’s develop- 
ment, leave her pathetically humiliated and cheapened in 
her own estimation. She is at least the most human mem- 
ber of a drearily amorous group the telling oi whose 
emotional warfare, competently as it is achieved, cannot 
have cost Mr. Goldring much trouble. 

* * 


* 
The Thirteenth. By CLARg SHERIDAN. (Duckworth. 7s, 6d.) 


If they meet, posterity may perhaps imagine that Mrs. 
Sheridan’s new book is a parody of the vividly, screechingly 
“outspoken ” novel which was the fashionable literary form 
of our post-war years. Or they may see in it a fantastic 
dream of a conversation between two inhabitants of an 
inhuman world. Slavia, the Russian girl who had served 
as a man in the war, describes to Basil Faulkner, an in- 
genuous young explorer with an Old Etonian tie, her rela- 
tions with her twelve previous lovers. By the time she 
reached the eleventh, Basil’s sensations were “ chaotic.” 
Like the reader, he had every need of the occasional romantic 
glimpses of Turkish scenery to refresh him after the weari- 
ness of listening to so monotonous a description of the stale 
glories of promiscuity. Posterity may well prefer those 
particular conjunctions of sex and scenery as found in some 
brief episode of “ Sylvia and Michael.” 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


William Congreve: sa Vie, son Cuvre. 
Protopopesco. (La Vie Universitaire.) 

William Congreve: a Sheaf of Poetical Scraps. By Dra- 
GOSH PROTOPOPESCO. (Cultura Nationala.) 


Dr. Protopopesco is to be congratulated upon his 
attempt to obtain recognition for Congreve on the Conti- 
nent. His book will not, however, bring much new to Eng- 
lish readers, since he accepts the Macaulay-Gosse view of 
his character, and brings us no new facts. These are notably 
lacking in Congreve’s life, the temptation to find bio- 
graphical material in his work is almost irresistible, and 
the author puts Congreve firmly to bed with Mrs. Brace- 
girdle. Apart from the fact that he does not seem to appre- 
ciate Congreve’s prose, the work is sound and adequate: 
Dr. Protopopesco has a good knowledge of the literature 
of the period, and strikes out a new line in tracing, not 
very convincingly, a Fletcherian influence. His attribution 
of “A Vindication of the Stage’’ to Gildon instead of to 
Wycherley, deserves attention. On the whole, the book does 
not compare well with Dr. Perromat’s ‘“‘ Wycherley.’’ The 
“ Sheaf’’ is of possible value to eager scholars, but Dr. 
Protopopesco produces nothing new of any value that is 
not doubtful, such as one of the Partridge spoofs, and the 
“ Satire against Love.” However, one or two of his finds 
should be included in future editions. He adds a list of 
references to Congreve in literature, which, if not of any 
use, is often ingenious. Pope begins his second Pastoral, 
“ Here shall I try the sweet Alexis’ strain,’’ which we now 
see is a reference to Congreve’s ‘‘ The Mourning Muse of 
Alexis.’”’ Most of us would have been dull enough to think 
the reference was to Virgil. 

” * * 
The Art of the Printer. By STANLEY Morison. (Benn. 30s.) 


It is to be hoped that many practical printers and book 
producers will study this book. In it Mr. Morison repro- 
duces in facsimile various pages from books composed in the 
Roman letter and printed between 1500 and 1912. The 
examples both of title and text pages nearly all appeared 
originally in Mr. Morison’s “Four Centuries of Fine 
Printing,” which was published last year, but is now out 
of print. As Mr. Morison says in his short Preface, a 
printer may learn a great deal about his spaces and mar- 
gins, size of type, and ornaments from a study of these 
examples. It is interesting to note that the most modern 
example of English printing given is from the Kelmscott 
Press, whereas the Imprimerie Nationale and Edouard 
Pelletan in Paris supply four examples between 1900 and 
1912. 


By DRaAGgosH 
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United Kingdom Provident 
Institution. 


Funds Over £13,500,000. 
Chairman: 
The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. 


This eighty- one Institution now offers revised and 
attractive terms under the Deferred Assurance Scheme. 
Moreover, a Policy effected under this scheme on a child 
recently born may dated back to the date of birth, 
which ensures the maximum benefit for a given yearly 
outlay. 


For £10 a year in such a case, the child on attaining 
his majority can be assured for £1,220 with profits, or 
£1,632 without profits. 


The scheme comprises a variety of other options. 
OFFICE: 196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 














PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, Etc. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 27th, at 8 p.m. 
MORTIMER HALL, 93, MORTIMER STREET, W. 
(Nr. Queen’s Hall). 

LECTURE by CLEMENT JEFFERY, M.A. 

‘*FOOT TROUBLES: 

THEIR PREVENTION and CURE.” 

Tickels 2s. and 1s. at Hall. Proceeds to Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


COURSE of Three Lectures on ‘THE EARLY 

CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS OF ASIA MINOR” will be given 
by Professor W. M. CALDER, M.A. (Hulme Professor of Greek in 
the University of Manchester), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower Street, W.C.1), on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER 4th, 5th and 6th, 1925, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture 
the Chair will be taken by The Vice-Chancellor of the University 
(Professor E. A. Gardner, Litt.D.). The Lectures will be illustrated 
with Lantern Slides. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your lifeforthe probable amount of your 
death duties and so leave your estate intact for 
your heirs. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 











NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. 
Heap Orrics : NORWICH and 50, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 
Curr 71 and 72, King William Street, E.C. 4. 
Lonpon Branc {324 Old Broad Street, E.C. 2 (Marine). 
HES | 39, St. James’ Street, S.W. 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED Pee £50,000,000. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 








NOTICE, 
S ubscriptions. 
Communications respecting subscriptions should be 
addressed to THE MANAGER. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Inland post free 12 months £110 0 


” 7 ” eee eee 6 ” 15 0 

Fortgn , ,» « «= 2 , 11800 

“ ce uae ee ee 15 8 
Advertisements. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN “THE NATION AND 
THE ATHENAEUM." 


er eo :| i ie | 
eee eee ee ee |= 
Quarter-page ove ooo ove exe ave eve ae £4 00 
Eighth-page ~~ « 2 ee 
Smaller spaces per inch single column - £0 15 0 
Miscellaneous advts. per line ... oe 20 1483 
Special and Solus Positions - Rates on application. 


Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement 
Manager, THe Nation AND THE ATHENZUM, 38, Great 
James Street, Holborn, London, W.C.1. Telephone: 
Museum 5551 and 5552. 


Advertisements intended for the current week’s 
issue should reach us not later than Tuesday, 10 a.m., 
if proofs are required. If proofs are not essential, 
advertisement copy must be received at THe Nation 
AND THE ATHENZUM Advertisement Offices not later 
than Wednesday noon. 


Editorial. 


All communications to the Editor, and bocks, etc., 
for review, should be addressed to the Editor, 38, Great 
James Street, Holborn, W C. 1, 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
LECTURER IN COMMERCE. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Senior Lecturer 


in Commerce. 

SALARY: £450 per annum rising by annual increments of £25 per 
annum to £650. 

ENGAGEMENT: In the first instance on probation for 2 years. 

IRANSPORT: £49 will be allowed towards passage money, subject 
to a proportionate refund in the event of resignation within 3 years 
from the assumption of duty. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials (all in triplicate), should 
be lodged with the Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for 
the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (from whom 
forms of application and further particulars may be obtained), not 
later than October 3lst, 1925. 





ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


HE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites spptientions from 

LECTURERS to give single lectures in its evening institutes, in 

the undermentioned subjects, for the session 1925-26, in connection 
with the special lectures programme :— 

The Great Markets of London. 

“When London Sleeps” (The night workers of London). 

Careers in Trade (Building, printing, &c.). 

History of London Boroughs. 

Fee 42s. a lecture. 

Appointment to the panel of Lecturers is no guarantee of employ- 
ment. Apply to Education Officer (T.5.b), the County Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E.1. Stam addressed foolscap envelope necessary for 
form T.5. b/ a0, to be returned by October 3lst, 1925. 

Other things being equal, preference in the case of male candidates 
to those who have served or attempted to serve with H.M. Forces. 

Persons whose names are already on the panel of evening 
institute instructors should apply by letter. Canvassing disqualifies. 

MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


A LONDON FIRM engaged in publicity work requires 
occasional help, which might lead to a remunerative connection, 

from a professional writer, man or woman. Applicants must be able 

to show proof of very definite literary ability and vivid forcible —_. 
—Write, sending not more than two specimens of work, to Box N.A 








THE NATIO’ AND THE ATHEN UM, 38, Great James Street, Holborn, W ‘C.1. 





BOOKSELLERS. 


OOKS.—Forlong’s Rivers of Life, 3 vols., rare, £15; Burton’s 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Rousseau’s Confessions, 2 vols., 
ee printed, 24s.; Browning’s Poetical Works, fine set, 16 vols., 
1888, £2 10s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; Aubrey Beardsley, The Uncollected Work 
of, £2 2s., 1935; Cartoons from Punch, 4 vols., 2s., 1906; Lord 
Lytton’s Works, *»’» Knebworth ” Edit., 40 ‘vols., £3 10s. ; Aldous Huxley's 
Antic Hay, lst Edit., 1923, 15s.; Prescott’s Historical Works, 12 vols., 
fine Library set, £3 10s., 1896; Punch, 24 vols., £3 3s.; Golden Asse 
of Apuleius, trans. by Adlington, 1913, £2 2s.; Sanger’s History of 
Prostitution, 1919, 16s.; Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex Worship, 
8s.; Moore versus Harris, limited issue, 1921, £3 3s.; George 
Moore’s Esther Waters, signed copy, 1920, £3 3s.; Paradise Lost, Doves 
Press edit., £15, 1902; Wilde’s Dorian Gray, illus., 1908, 13s.; Henry 
Fielding’s Works, t edit., intro. by Gosse, 12 vols., £6 6s., 1898 ; 
Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., folio, calf, fine copy of this rare book 
of travels, 1625-1626, £105; Hall’s Adolescence, 2 vols., 1905, £2 2s.; 
The Graphic, 3% vols., £12; Lohengrin, illustrated by Pogany, signed 
by the Artist, full Vellum, £2 10s.; Frazer’s Golden Bough, 12 vols., 
£7 1s.; Parkyn’s Prehistoric Art, 12s. 6d. ; Davis, with the “ Auroria” 
in the Antarctic, 7s. 6d., pub. 18s. ; ; Fox-Davies’ Book of Public Arms, 
new copy, 42s., for 14s.; Astarte concerning Lord Byron, by Earl 
Lovelace, only 125 copies done, £3 10s.; Perrin’s British ‘vieweiine 
Plants, numerous coloured plates, 4 vols., £8 10s., 1924; Lamb’s Last 
Essays of Elia, om first edition, £7 10s.; Villari, ‘Life and Times of 
Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, 2s.'; Madden’s United Irishmen, many 
illus., 12 vols., £8, 1916; ‘Stonham’s Birds of the British Isles, com- 
plete’ set, £5 5s.; Robinson’s Old Naval Prints, £3 3s.; Ellis, Life of 
Wagner, 6 vols., 32s., 1900; Hartmann’s Confucius, £2 2s.; Lord 
Dunsany’s Plays of Gods and Men, Ist Edit., 1917, 25s.; Lord Dunsany’s 
A Dreamer’s Tales, Ist Edit., 1910, £2 108. ; Kendrick’s Handwoven 
Carpets, 2 vols., £5 5s.; ; Weber's Tales of the Fast, 1812, 3 vols., £3 3s.; 
King’s Chelsea Porcelain, Edit. de Luxe, 1922, £6 6s.; 3 Hobson, Wares 
of the Ming Dynasty, Edit. de Luxe, £7 Ts.; Costume of the Nether- 
lands, 30 coloured plates, 1817, £4 48. ; Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed 
copy, £6 10s. If you want a book and have failed to find it else- 
where, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED.— 
Milne’s When We were Very Young, Ist ed., 30s. offered. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


GERMAN 7 PER CENT.—IRON AND 


that Mr. Amery has found homes for two of his 

family of colonial loans. These two—Victoria 
5 per cent. and South Australia 5 per cent., 1945- 
1975—were conversion loans raised to repay the principal 
of loans previously contracted here, and therefore do not 
satisfy in the least the hunger of the export trades. Loans 
which would, sooner or later, be reflected in the export 
of British goods are still excluded, while unhelpful 
(Colonial conversions are allowed to depress the market. 
How the embargo has operated this year is made clear 
from figures compiled by the Midland Bank. Up to 
the end of September, new capital issues (excluding 
British Government loans) amounted to £145 millions, 
as compared with £139 millions and £150 millions in the 
corresponding periods of 1924 and 1923. Of these totals, 
loans for foreign countries accounted for only 8.5 per 
cent. this year, as compared with 28 per cent. and 30 per 
cent. in the two preceding years, while colonial loans 
(excluding India) almost maintained their percentage 
with 23 per cent. this year as against 28 per cent. and 
30 per cent. in the two previous years. 


T: end of the embargo is just a little nearer now 


- * * 


We have previously referred to the demand for 
European Reconstruction loans that usually marks each 
milestone on the road to European peace. After 
Locarno a notable rise took place in the 7 per cent. 
German loan to 102} (ex div.), but the more interesting 
rise was seen in the Paris issue of this sterling recon- 
struction loan. The situation will appeal alike to his- 
torian and moralist. At the’moment when the van- 
quished were signing away for ever their lost territory 
in the Western Pact, the victors were in full flight from 
the franc. To buy sterling directly is restricted in Paris. 
The only resort open to the fearful French capitalist is 
to buy sterling loans dealt in on the Paris Stock Ex- 
change. And so the rush turned to a demand for the 
sterling reconstruction loan of the vanquished country. 
German 7 per cent. (French issue) has soared to 103 ex 
dividend. Well-informed English and American ob- 
servers are now selling their holdings of German (French 
issue) and buying German (American issue), which ‘s 
standing at 1004. Such’ are the Stock Exchange con- 
sequences of the Peace. 

. * a 


There has been a flutter in iron and steel shares. 
The following table will show how the leading shares 
have risen in the period of the last: account :— 

Oct. 6th. Oct. 20th. Rise. 

Baldwins ote ea ~~ | ae 10/6 2/3 

Dorman Long ant ee 10/6 2/6 

Guest Keen ... “al .. 32/0 35/6 3/6 

Stewarts & Lloyds... ... 32/6 35/6 3/0 

Vickers oe mas vx 8/3 1/3 


There is little change in the economic condition of 
the iron and steel trade. Reports have been current 
that Dorman Longs have orders for constructional steel 
to last the next twelve months, and that Guest Keen have 
taken a large contract for pig iron for America, but 
how do we know that these orders were not taken 
at a loss? Perhaps the outburst of speculation in iron 
and steel shares has something to do with the fact that 
a Cabinet committee was recently considering the posi- 
tion of the iron and steel industry, and that the present 
Government is capable of producing yet another measure 
of Protection. But Protection will never make the 
shares worth buying of a company which stands in need 
of drastic capital reorganization. As a lock-up, it is 
possibly safe to buy the shares of Guest Keen & Nettle- 
fold, Richard Thomas, South Durham, Stewarts & 


STEEL— V.O.C. 


Lloyds, but we should be disinclined to recommend 
investment in the heavy iron and steel companies until, 
first, sterling prices are on a more competitive level 
with those abroad, and secondly, until this fact is attested 
by the placing of foreign orders in Great Britain on a 
much larger scale. 


* * * 


It is a fatal thing for an oil company, whose shares 
stand well above par, to declare a maiden dividend of 
anything under 10 per cent. Shareholders of the V.O.C. 
Holding, Ltd., may be thankful that their directors 
have so far avoided committing that mistake. Indeed, if 
that company declared anything under 20 per cent., the 
shares would probably fall sharply from their present 
level of 2}. Is the V.O.C. market valuation justi- 
fied? There are cash and liquid assets of something over 
£1,500,000. Are the prospects worth £7,500,000? We 
are not prepared to deny it. We are impressed by (1) the 
fact that last year only one field (La Rosa) on the east 
of Lake Maracaibo was being exploited, and that yielded 
an output of 391,134 metric tons; (2) that this year La 
Rosa has already produced nearly that figure up to the 
end of August; (3) that since June the Company has 
begun to exploit the immensely rich area (Concepcion 
and La Paz) on the west side of the lake; (4) that the 
Shell have been over ten years in Venezuela, and that 
the V.O.C. is reaping the benefit of their transport 
organization. We are assuming, of course, that the Shell 
desire to see dividends declared on the V.O.C. Holding, 
in which their group is largely interested. The shares of 
V.0.C. Holding are distinctly a lock-up investment. 
The oil industry has not yet emerged from its condition 
of over-production. The crude oil output of the Ameri- 
can fields is maintained at an exceptionally high level: 
deeper drilling is continually tapping new sources of 
supply. And at this juncture, new countries like Vene- 
zuela and Colombia are coming to the front, while old 
countries like Roumania and Russia are regaining lost 
positions. The tendency of oil prices is therefore down- 
ward, and new producers, like V.O.C., cannot look for- 
ward yet to the exceptional profits per ton which char- 
acterized the progress of Lobitos. 


* + * 


The daily financial Press is apparently not immune 


from attacks of ‘‘ yellow’’ fever. Last week a London 
financial daily published wildly optimistic estimates of 
the profits of the Dunlop Rubber Company under the 
journalistic caption of a ‘‘ market correspondent.’? In 
well-worn journalese this self-styled “ market correspon- 
dent’’ had ‘‘ reason to believe,’’ and thought it 
“‘ probably correct to say,’’ that the Dunlop Rubber 
Company had realized no less than £4,000,000 as profit 
on forward purchases of rubber and had made sufficient 
during the first three-quarters of this year to show a 
profit of 90 per cent. on the ordinary.shares. Such is 
the gullibility of the speculative investor that the shares 
soared to 27s. 74d.—only to fall before the end of the 
day to 24s. (later to 22s. 9d.) on the official denial of 
these ‘‘ estimates ’’ by Sir Eric Geddes. To make 
unfounded and misleading estimates of profits of a public 
company under the pretence of inside information will 
surely discredit financial daily journalism altogether. 
Equally vicious is the habit of financial papers to print 
letters from correspondents puffing shares which it is 
obvious those correspondents have purchased or are hold- 
ing for a rise. Yet another vice is favouritism. It must 
always happen that inside knowledge of certain com- 
panies is obtained because directors and news editors are 
friends or acquaintances, but why need information or 
news about those companies be dished up, as it often is, 
into “special features ’”’ ? 








